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Reader, 


8 1Umng well con(idered of my Friends, 
5s is 4rd acquaintance; I find that this 
; & prece ( ſuch as it ts ) being writ by wo 
one ' parern, car deſerye noother Patron, then. 
its own ſubjet; the common Good Nature, 
Neither was it without ſome relutancy, ere 41 
could be brought to acknowledge it 'my ſelf ; betng 
' vanquiſhed ( at laſt ) in this ; That "tt was the 
more ſhame ( of the two ) to ſeem to diſown it, 
Av if I might not appear in publick as confldent- 
ly as ariother > Or were afraid #0 juftifie the 
contents of tt : ſince to write for ſimple vertue 
( ot pretending mach to wit, or Learning) is 
but mean, and out of faſhion > -Or, 1 fine, 
as if I would have it thought 5 That 1t 48 not. 
worthy of my cogniſanre for want. 'of- accompliſh» 
ment bath of Style and Method ( baving done it, 
indeed, in a tranſnory ftate, as ſome of my 


| friends knows, and examined my references 


ſince?) But 46 it ts come tothis paſs, 1t was 
A2 at 


at firſt in my liberty to write what 1 pleaſed 
( below the ambitidi of perpetuity ) and to com- . 
municate with my. Friends, and- it was in 
theirs afterwards to commend it : and in the 
Stationers ( from them) to run the riſque of 
its popularity, And now, 1t # it yours to 
cenſure,. as.y0u think meet, which 1 know the 
common. forms of Apology neither can reſtrain, 
nor qualify, Nor can 1 te excuſed on Riateoſ 
of .xeceſſity ; 1f- that, of meer tdleneſs in, the 
making, and eaſineſs in the parting with it, 
will aot ſerve, Only, if you purpoſe to, proceed, 
1 am to meet you with thu auticypation, That 1 
da not account moral vertues to ſubſide, or. be 
determined iu the As of a Good Nature, ( that 
flow, as it mere, ex. tempore, and ever. bear 
themſelves tn the. ſame poſture) but I ſuppoſe 
them. to be Vertuous ; even mthout, and. be: 
yorud 1atentzon: not diſpagageable mth imper- 
fefiton. tn their kind, or diſituguiſhable from 
the matter. or. form of \h1gher-. Vertues,:\ but 
rather to be ſuch fundamental. rudiments, weth- 
out. which nq.Vertue can; be grounded, or im- 
proved : (ſuch. ſeeds of exeeliency as cannot; be. 
acquired by art wr induftirys : and naiiue; worth . 
744 (ome that ts. tuamtable, unto others, If pot 

| 74 


ral vertue had been my Argument, -1 ſhould 
. have'founded it in' rule, and reaſon, and will, 
andthe uſe of Portune, A ning ſo con(t derable 
in #t, that for that cauſe, of all. the lives thas 
have been written, rarely can a man find-an 
apt example for his imitation, Or in all the 
Comments, appoſite words and cafes to apply to 
bis ocedfion' + $S0-that oftentimes the Learnetl 
and well-principledy when theycome to praiſe, 
a8 like other men, and are exceeded by ( meer- 
ly) prompter () pirits. Beſides, that —_ 
neceſsity a man £43 s oh arrrve to atts of 
neroſity, or come off with ſplendor : WE} in 
ſt ome ſort of vertue « plainly requiſite, But 
in this ſubjeft, all magnificent pens have glo- 
ried : mine bas only travel d in the Accedence of 
Morality, And when 1 found ſome wit, that 
attireth all Vice in the dreſs of Nature z ſome 
Politiques, that make intereſt more intrinſecal, 
then the common xotzons, and ſome Authority, 
ſlighting all aFtons not intended, axd ſquared 
to & preſcript rule: I thought ſomewhat was 
( = bt) to be aſſerted oo them, and not 
to let thery Natural endowments depreve all other 
of their Moral, Wherein ( if I may be ſerious ) 
"4 1 narige the cauſe of all ages, and of all par- 
A3 ticu- 


ticulars, ſince the ſame that ſeem to traduce this 
ſimple Nature; ineffeft, do ſeek it moſt ex. , 
quiſitely in their wives, andfriends, and chil. 
dren, And (0 I paſs, gentle Reader, into 
your power ; * 4s aperſon bound by my own. prin- 
ciples to be ord of titereſt, and ambition, 
Though 1 know I muſt be judged, like thoſe that 
have writtez de contemnend3 gloria, But 
what I cannot posfibly atoid tn a matter of 

no greater moment, 1 may readily embrace, 
and retire notwithſtanding ſafe in obſcurity, 


Eupbuta, 


EMO INTTY 
TT CV TTHHHT 


(1) 


dobvoby 
Euphma, &c. 


"D8sS the sKilful Herbaliſts, when they 
AGE £0 on fimpling, do not 'makechoice 
of curious gardens, for the boun- 
daries of their ſearch, but rather 
chooſe to traverſe the wide World, to find the 
variety of Natures ſprinkling. So if we ſeek for 
ſtrippes, and ſprings of goodly diſpoſitions, we 
mult not be confined to noble Cultures , but 

field, and Grove ( with the wilds ,and waſtsof che 
Hundred ) may afford as well as they, ſomewhat 
worthy of our tranſplanting, or collecting: For, 
as Marin pleadeth, in exculing pn 

the obſcurity of his birth, thar ns of hnnkns > 
Nature is but one, and common fortiſfimus vero quiſ- 
unto all, ſo it is here. And quam generoſiſſims 
wherever itis found in greater of. Salut. 

force, or better temper, there ic is the more ge- 
nerous, Why ſhould we ſtand gazing at the Reps 
and nodsofPrinces, ifnor to lead us into 'error, 
and admiration? *Tis art, whatſoever we obſerve, 


* Nature affordeth nothing elſe bat motion. Or 


why ſhould we only wander in the Common, 
0 


(2) 
to regard the rude and undiſciplin'd ? Nature is 
xeſtrained\ there from play ( wherein ſhe” would 
affe& to thew 29-2 ) through ignorance, * 
agdyant of conyerfacion. Or if weibl hold our 

judgments unprejudicated, why ſhould we not 
compare them with che mean ; while we.often ſee 
the high born and bred to have but weak and 
paſſive ſpirits, and ſomethat ſprout up among the 
tabs; xoculminate-with-che Cedars, and to! gg- 
theras they grow, the flower of all accompliſh- 
-ments? Bur'we are not to travel in extremities, 
Weimay find the charaRers of beauty and perfeRi. 
11 in'a Paſtoral,” as well as in a Fragzdy. And 
therefore we will take all indifferently in our obler- 
vation : thoygh the Great are our only inſtances, 
andthe Mean, when they are produced, are not * 


HET ;\ | 
"What ſhould we- ſtand to - diſpute, whether 
yertue þe morefrom Nature, or from Diſcipline, 
fincethat would only be ro arguein the figure of 
theword? Wetakeit not for ſtrength Natural, 
which-is equally applicable to good, or evil; or 
for any A& according to ele&ion, which. may be 
only from the diftate of our -reaſon; and beſides 
Our inclination; but we take it for a reRitude of 
moral diſpoſitions, from whence weaccount a pet- 
ſor good, and well-conditioned, who is ſo en- 
dowed. Education may teach us good manners, 
asthey are in faſhion ; but it doth not weaken ma- * 


lice; butrather helps ie to be more artificial.Study 
oe 7 may 


- 
- 
* 


(3) 
may amend the Principles, reſtrain the progres 
of a vice, corre the tenor of jour Life : bur it 


' cannot render any one ſo gracious, or ſo accepta- 


ble, as a good nature untutored. '1n tine, the 
farce offortune hath no litle influence upon our 
tempers to.diſguiſe usfrom our ſelves and others, 
Wherefore in enquiring after good Nature, we 
may ſooner find our game among the Humanilts, 
then among the School-men; andputher up with 
a pack of deſcriptions, than take her in the chace 
( as it were) with one courſer, by a ſingle definis 
tion. But the Huntfman ( firit ) muſtappoint the 
grounds to us. And they are thus ample. | 
I, That Nature hath not beenſo muchreſtrains 
edunto any man, as to allow him no good quali- 


" "ties. : A fool may be kind and charitable. A flaye 


obſequious and loving to his Maſter. A deformed 
man 4ngenious. T herſites did not want ſomewhat 
in him, to recommend him to ſome mans phancy, 
cthac could diſtingurſh, Neither e/£/op, nor the 
Prieſt, whom the Queen deſcended' ro ſaiure, ax 
helay in fleeping. Nay, we ee ( ſometimes) an 
ill-fayour'd lout ( as he ſeems to ochers eyes ) to be 
graced with the bed, and favour of a beauteous 
Lady,” whom likelier perſons have ſought ; and 
have been repulſed. Not to ſpeak of the molt vici- 


* ous, whoſe evil parts may be but the corruptions 


of cheir excellent endowments miſemployed : the 


*moſt contempcible have ſomewhat in them to bear 


them up againſt neglect. A curr (chat is unprofita- 
| ble ) 


(4) 


ble ) hath exquiſitewayes of fawning, and inſiny. 
ating with his Malter, to ſave his skin, or fill his 
belly; ſo that he may fare better than the Talbot, ' 
As we likewiſe ſee an empty droll better feaſted, 
then a Grave Philoſopher, but they are not (6 
much to be envyed for what they have, as tobe \ 
Pityed for what they want, | 

2. That Nature hath not given all good parts 
to any one man, [| On we furent 4 tons 
routes graces don nees, | for if ſhe had; 
her prodigality upon | that one, would 
cauſe that all the reſt,, that ſhe hath beltowed on | 
others, ſhould bein yain, He, while he were asa 
God amongſt men, would be inſupportable in | 
the World, while all accumulation of honour | 
and regards were deyoly'd on him, a general Ebbe' 
would leave the other fiſhes to periſh on the dry | 
ſhoar: and this Leviathan would ſcarce be covered 
in the middle of the waters. But ſhe hath rather ſo 
provided, that ſomewhat there ſhould de in one to 
recompence thedefet of another : and ſomewhat 
| elſewhere to counter-balance men that are excel. 
lent, thatthe World might not be too narrow to 
contain them, 

3. That a crooked, maimed, or infirm body 
are £0 be allowed for their imperfections, in fo | 
many grains extraordinary, whatſoever vertue | 
you require in them. for 
whateyer noble inſtints may* 
bein thcm, the foul _—_ 
- 


Ad nullum conſurgit opus, 
cum cwpare languet. 


%S 


(5) 
a without its organs; but when it is about to 
iſſue, it is diſtomed; They cannot chooſe but be 


- | affected,as they774el within themſelves , when they 


more ) inthe midi{t of his diſcourſe , and then if 


are about to {{hev their courteſy, ſomewhat ins 
diſcernable may pain and incommode them, as 
an aking tooth pay interrupt one ( if it be no 


you wonder to ſee the debonnaire on a ſuddain to 


| become tachy and unſociable, while he perceives, 


and ſtrivesto correQ it, he 


| | may falcer upon ſome other 77 vitium ducit culpe fugs 


| 


| paſſion, or. diſeaſe, and 


þ caret arte, 


\ | makeit worſeby his endeayour of amending, To 
_ | theſe, it may be ſome fair quality may want a 
| | ſeatofaQtion,, or the faculty be ſunk in the rub- 
4 biſh,and ruineofa member. 


 . body, that 


an influence upon the ſoul. A can 


4+ That 8 are divers other afecions of the 
one preyeth Vn the ſweet and oyly humours, and 


ſo conſumes the fewel of its own contentment. A 


| 


hd 


little body is ſoon agitated, as if the ſpirits wanted 
room. to expatiate, and cis receiv'd (almoſt ) a- 
mong the yulgar, that little heads are teſty. But 
if there be exceſs of dimenſions, ir makesthe whole 
unactive, and che parts unwieldy. pom ip. 
you ſee nothing but a body well-diſpoſed, the 


| parts within may be inordinate, The veins and ar- 


teries may be ſtrait, and ſubje& to obſtruQions; 
ſo that tranſpiration is not free, nor the courſe of 


the bloud and ſpirits open to the extremities ” the 
ody 


boi : whereby ''it cannot feel its ſelf in a" 
(<a, or) good eftare, and habjr of complexigh 


Neither is it poſſible for ſometogphtain fo gootgþn 
temper, who areÞdort' with evi ygmours; as] 
bring with us for'the'moſt part, ſome femiliar ma. |e 
ladies ( like evil Geninfſes ) attetding'on as all our} \ 
life, Either chin and fluid humors, or groſs av] ! 

| 

| 


rough; or falr and/fiery fpitits, or ſharp and ſub- 
gle as if they were the renner of Cold and melan. | 
_ choly. | 
My Laſtly, That thetefore the apreement of bs | 
dy, and mind muſt be conſidered; and then the 
field may be diſcreetly beaten for our priſe. Thiere 
isa kind of Phyſiognomy, that diſcovers a go0d 
Nature, wherein any. ordinary tnan may have | 
ſome inſight. The beggar ſpyeth where to beim- 
portutiate. The cheat/where to follan, The heRor 
where ro brave; or to beware e Courtiet 
where to allure : bn: ſome aſpeRs there are agree. | 
able unto every one liking, where none conceiyeth 
aſuddain prejudice, or hateth atthe firſt ſighr,ot | 
enyycth their goodeſtate, or affeReth to do then 
any hurt for their owe fakes, but findeth that hw 
manity in them, which all the World reſpecteth, 
Such is that ( moſt part ) chat. preſenteth a cleet 
and even skin, a ruddy countenance, & conſticati- | 
on fall and ſound, chat is neither apt to thrive not | 
abate, and a mine of air and- behaviour, neither | 
flow, nor vehement, but ſtrong and ſweet, and 
ſuch as ſheweth a promptneſs to intenſion, andre- | 
miſſion, 


; 


(7) 


lmſſion,. as occaſion. ſeryech, © A body free from 
[uneven parts, eſpecially uneven. eyc-brows, pro-. 
g{winent lips, or an, eminent (Romane ), noſe. If 
| aoy other parts be unequal, one cannot therefore 


| 


exclude chat party from haying| any good parts _ 
within him ;, but we cannot lightly take him for.. 
the copy of. our Character. But there: is nothing: 
more regardablethan the habir.of the. eyes : which 
if they bear, that full and Reddy look, that im- 
porteth Confidence, and admit thoſe repercuſſions 
that enkindle baſhfuloeſs, and emit thoſe caſts 
and glances, that are ſignificant of gentle paſſi= 
ons, they do undoubtedly eyince the tokens of a 
likely perſon. 

$. II. Butcoleave itunto,women to be plet- 
edin the out fide, of a man, and to allow them 
( what they affeRiin this caſe.) ro be the compe- 


| tegter Judges. Let-us paſs to-the habits of-- the. 
| Mind; andthen( tobe ſure) whatſoever we. diſ- 
: cover tobe good in one, isgood in another, and 


ndifferentto both our Sexes, 
I takeit once for granted, thata Good Nature 


| enjoyesa conſtant ſweetneſs withia it ſelf, while 


itisendued abundantly with. a free courſe of blood 
and ſpirits, circlipg-in its! breaſt ; and filling © it 
with love of life both in irc ſelf and others - and 
delighting molt in interchangingot viyacity. 

I. And firſt, That it doth. not owe its cheve; 
"falneſsto any foreign cauſe, but only to its. native 
vigour, and: ſource of anhelarion, And: _ 

oth 


(8) 


doth it not reyiveto ſee alacrity in another with- 


out apparent cauſe ? Eſpecially, when there is 


noinſolence, or affe&ted motion to be diſcover. 
ed. Who would not wiſh and earn for ſuch an 


acquaintance, and think himſelfhappy to haye a 


part in one, that is ( indeed ) happy of himſelf? 
To ſee hisaQRtion, obſerve his countenance, note 
the harmony of his heart, and tongue; and hear 
the melody of his ſpeech, and tone; while every 
accent isa ſtrain of birds, or Angels 

And yet the cauſe is not ſo abitruſe, the ebuk 
lition of freſh and airy ſpirits gently moves the 


bloud, and excites the ſweeter humours of the bo- 


EE DE dy. ſuch * as loye and joy flow upon, 


chanpree  :-n of the ſoul, ſuch as griefand ſor- 


row do inflit by the ſharper humours that they 
prepare, and empty from the Gall, and other 
veſſels ordain'd to ſever them, Beſides, that in- 
nocency is a conſtant guard upon the blandiſh- 
ments of the mind, and affords ſecurity to all the 
thoughts to play with their ſimplicity. For bit- 
ter paſſions ſeldom come, till we begin to trade 
2 with fortune, and * taint our appre- 
won Em- henſions with things preter-nacural. 
PVict* Notasifa Good Nature were beyond 
the reach of fortune (for the fair are commonly 


ſaid to be unfortunate) A Brother, or a Lover . 


may be ſnatch't away ; or his time may travel 
over barrenground, and make waſt in his progrels. 
But 


and yeild noplace to a ſyncope, or inter- , 


— ” — — OOCTITI—_—— —_—— WC” —_ 
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(9) 
But abſtinence and contentment are not difficult 
ro a mind not debauch't with Luxury, fince Na- 
'I' ture is contented with a little, and it is more na- 
tural to ſuch a temper to take delight in the good 
that is preſent, then to wreek for that whichis 
| abſent ( peradyenture ) more than wanting, but 
its power were notto be {cen were there nothing 
to opprelſs it. [ Marcer ſine adverſeric vir- 
tus, ] The breathing of a ſpring will 
bear alight thing above the water, if it be lifled 
with earth and rubbiſh, in time *cwill wear them 
quite away, or elſe it will riſe again in another 
Ciſtern of its own inyenting. The Palm-tree 
| ſhooteth up with the more vigour having weights 
hang'd upon it. And the preſſed Camomill yields 
'with a modeſt fragrancy, but as ſoon as the. cha- 
ſening Roller is gone beyond it, it rears itſelf 
again to court the air and dew that cheriſh it, fo 
a.* Good Naturcis not toiled with ad- 
, verſity or changed without ſubyerſion. * Buence. 
Bur ſo it liveth with its ſelf, F299}2pi 
| 2, Next, let us ſee howit delights |, aun at 
| itſelf in the life of others, which we | 
| may take ſome pleaſure to obſerve in the vanity 
| of little children, Whereas you may obſerve ſome 
| ( as ſoonas they can expreſs the primer copy of 
'* theirreaſons ) to be craving many things, making 
little difference of the hand, or theparty, ſo they 
e but gratified : becauſe their delight is more in 


| 


cn. 


iverstoyes than in their play-fellows, or in their 
dayly 


— am — 


(10) 
dayly ſervants that attend ro humour them : you 
ſhall note ſomeother berter natured, that take no 
joy:buriin their companions, that will nor eat, nor ' 
drink; nor ( by their good will) ſleep without 
them. That will not be pleas'd with any thing 
when they riſe again, without reſtoring them to: * 
their wonted paſtime, and their known Aſlociaces. 
The ſame rejoyce'in getting - more acquaintance 
and making more friendsto play with them : bur: 
yet they will not endure to be with ſtrangerswith. 
out the company of ſome they know, becauſe they: 
diſtinguiſh of whom they know, and of whom 
they love; notthrough averſeneſs unto any, but' 
only of imbecility-, when they find themſelyes de 
nuded of their proper Aids: and Relyances. For, 
the ſame Nature, with the benetit- of experience, 
leadsthem on to an Univerſal Humanity. And it 
ſeems that Humane Nature is rather tobe learned 
by obſerving thereſpeCtive charaRers of growing 
years, then by forming notions'out of their Ma- 
turelt aRions; which it-15 moſt tikely, are accom- 
modared unto fortune, or neceſſity. Neither is it 
wonder, if theſe have ſtill impelffd mankind'to an 
Uniform mode, or way of contending abour the 
Partition of conveniences among men, but' ic 
would be wonder, to ſeea child by Nature fo Pug- 
nacious, that without any provocation, it ſhould 
Rill be fighting. T am more inclinable to 'think 
with Sir P. Sidney; that man is-a Good Naturd 
creature till ke' is injured, Neither do I think, 
that 


v 


 t 


(11) 
that every man could wiſh a great deſtruction, 
that he himſelf might come to deſolate poſſeſſions. 
"Burt of this only ex paſſart : I dare not enter into 
an argument, at the porch of which, ſtar magns 
nominss umbra. 

8. 111. To proceed from theſe two principles 
(that I ſuppoſe ) I inferas neceſſary tonſequents. 
I, Thata Good Nature is void of pride and am- 
bicion, 2, Void of intereſt and deſign. 

1, While it readily cleaves co what it likes, 
more or lefs as it finds agreeableneſs; it is not 
averſe to any other, much leſs is it apt to hate 
any, ſeeing ſomewhat good in every one, fo that 
though it do decline ſome qualities that are in per- 
ſons, and ſome perſons for. thoſe qualities, yet 
*ir doth not hate them or deſpiſe them : Whereas 
all pride is founded in a (ſecret malice, 

The degrees of pride are two. The firſt, ſelf- 
conceitedneſs, whereby one eſteems himſelf berter 
then another. The ſecond is ambition, whereby 
one ſeeks in a& to put a dillance, or to make a 
difference betwixt himſelf, and choſe chat he de- 
ſpiſeth, which do both neceſſarily induce hatred ; 
inaſmuch as the proud conceiverh, that thoſe 
whom he deſpiſerh would oppoſe him, and 
arrogate as much unto themſelves, as he doth to 
himfelf ( if it lay in their power ) and therefore 
he doth either in a, or intention ſeek to depreſs 
chem. Now as generous wines, when they retract 

their ſpiritsto the Center of the veſſel, do become 
- B eager 


(12) 
eager inthe extremities: ſoit happens to men of 
ſpirit, when they retire into themſelves by ſelf- 
conceitedneſs, they become unſociable in other * 
parts, .and are only-pleaſant to their intimates, be- 
ing ſuch as ſerve to clate them more, while they 
yainly. nouriſh a caprice of grandeur with reſtraint 
of generoſity. But if their humour carry 
them abroad, to make it ſelf obſerved, jt 
brings a reſtraint uponthe publick, impoſeth upon 
others, abridgeth liberty, raiſeth expeRacion, 
and meeteth ( atthe laſt ) with ſuch contempt and 
batred from other men, as they themſelyes have 
foſtered. - Or if fortune favour their ambition, and 
bring the world about to their bent, ſo far as they 
have to doinit; yet it cannot blot out the inde- 


lible characters of their uſurpation, or the tokens* 


that chey mult leave behind of their injuſtice, If 
Ceſar were the Tamer of the World, he was the 
overthrower of h1s Countrey. And ſo ( before ) 
was Marins : lo was Syi/a: nor was more to 
have been ſuſpected from L. Cati/ine, But the 
like ſucceſs doth not happen to one of a thouſand, 
notin meaner enterpriſes, And what ( at length ) 
is ſought by attempting? When Pyrrhas, King 
of Epire, prepared to paſs into 7raly, Cyneas, 4 
Councellor in eſteem with bim, demands to what 
end he made that great preparation ?' Said he, to 
make my ſelf Maſter of 7ta/y. And what, replies 


Cyneas, after that ? I will paſs, ſaith he into Gale, 


and into Spain.. And what farther? 1 will goto 
| con- 


— 
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conquer Africk, and at laſt, when T have brought 
che world into my ſubjection, I will live w—_ 
at eaſe, and take my content. And I pray © ** 
Sir, rejoyneth Cyneas, why may you not ſo do, 
at this preſent, and fave your ſelf the hazards and 
thetrayels? It isthe treating of deſigns that re. 
moyerh preſent bappineſs, making us to go out 
of our ſelves, and notto reſt in what we are,which 
the truly * happy only do, asthe | 
only means of their happineſs. A > Cs 
Good Nature is indifferently g,;, , a, "ogy 
| born: to all mankind, and to all 

| eſtates, andcan never want either complacency 
in the firſt, or contentment in che later, Ir exac&- 
eth converſation to the utmoſt of its fortune, and 
excepts againſt none: for it hath no picque to make 
it eager againſt any. It eſteemeth no better of its 
own perſon or endowments, or fortunes then an- 
others. The beautiful defpiſerh not the crooked, + 
the ſtrong doth not violate the .weak, nor the 
witty abuſe the ſimple, the rich and honorable do 
not ſcorn the company of the mean': Nor an high 
mind graſp at other acquiſitions, than what | 
open to its own right, and title. For of theſe, 
things that are injoyed in common, it reputeth : 
that as good are they that want them, as they chat 
have them, and as happy they that are without 
them, The prince, and the ſubject have the lame 
Bread and Wine ; the ſame fiſh and fowl , the ſame 


cloth and filk ; the ſame commodities,and refreſh- 
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ments(in reality )in common torhem; The reſt is but 
imagination,the King thinks the private man more 
happy, and the private man thinks the King ; But 
they both know their incommodities apart, & that 
no one man hath any reaſon to contemn another. 
Nor is it the leaſt reſtraint from pride of a free 
and ingenuous ſpirit, the magnanimity that it has 
within it ſelf. Foras he doth not underyalue, fo 
neither doth he prefer any other before himſelf, 
whom he yalues only by his own right intentions 
acquieſcing in what he is, and not affeRing to be 
any thing, that is another. He neither covets to 
detraR, nor to depend, nor to haye any others 
otherwiſe affeRted towards him, then he is towards 
them. For he is as continent in himſelf, and holds 
himſelfas happy, as him that he ſees to be more 
wiſe, or more ſtrong, or more allied, or befriend- 
ed then himſelf, He cannot therefore be diſcom- 
poſed with enyy, or emulation, which are the 
cormentors of a-proud ſpirit. For envy is a ſharp 
humour, that mantles the face with wrinkles, and 
fennowes the complexion, while it ſeeks no lels 
to procurethe diſſolution of the ſubjeR, then of the 
obje& : whereas a good temper loves & values the 
worth that is inanother, reſpects his qualicy,covets 
co ſupportit, and defires to communicate with it in / 
the common benefits of vicinity. Emulation 1s 
more hainous, raiſing aſedition in the common- 
wealth of vertue, and turning the faireſt Machines 
of wit and courage againſt the ſeat of RE 
or 
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for it propagates envy, ſcatters the contagion into 
many hearts, and ſeeksto turn the balance to the 
contingency of force and violence, No matter 
what ſucceedeth, ſo that which ſtands in the way 
of its undue aſpiring be demolifhed. Such furious 
ſpirits do not only moleſt the world with their 
ations; but bear a ſway in civil companies by 
their paſſions, till they are our of breath : and 
then thoſe clear and eyen carriages, that were 
wont to oblige and conquer men ( more mantully') 
will be ready to evince them. But ſome one may 
be inſtant with me here, 

If it be todebaſe my ſelf, being noble, to be 
Good Natured, is it not better to be proud? If it 
be to ſtay my advancement, being capable of ob- 
taining it, is1t not better to be ambitious? If it 
do not admit of Politick, and Martial yertues, 
whereby the world is governed, were it not better 
to unlearn it, then to ſtudy ro be deceived with a 
yain name : Since aſſuredly, whatſoever makes 
men excellent cannot be a vice, howſoevyer it is 
termed, and whatſoever doth reſtrain them can- 
not be of vertue, howlſoevyer it is ſtyled ? Beit ſo, 
I do not ſuppoſe, that all Heroick actions are the 
AQts of Good Nature : but only, that a Good Na- 
ture is the aptelt ſubject of all Magnanimons ver- 
rues, anda kind of itock and fewel ro chem; but 
not to their contraries. If a man be noble, ic 
prompts and ſupplies him with an high and gene- 
rous mind, far aboye the vulgar, bur. it faileth 
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him-1n elation, or vain glory, or impotent domi. 
neering ; which only make men great in their 
own conceits, and leſs in other mens. If he tend 
to advancement, the ſame incenſeth him by 
all the means thatare fair and vertuous , for it 15 
bur floth and degeneration not to ſeek to mend 
his fortune, but ro ambition his preferment with 
ſervilty,or fraud,or cunning, his nature ſtarts back 

with abhorrency, and reclaims him ( 7»- 
' terdum in preſens tempus plus profici 
dolo, quam virinte ) that craft, though it ſeem to 
profir, finds a great abatement at the. foot of the 
account, if it do not bring us back to begin again, 
or bring us into great intanglements, for by one 
miſcarriage more hath been loſt, then accrued by 
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many Acts of vertue. The like in Politick and mili- 


tary deyoirs, it boils under publick ſpirics, and 
makes theloye of ones countrey- like the love of 
Immortality : bur it fails, if we begin to affeR the 
Tyranny, to ſubvert the liberty, to enſlave the 
people, orexterminatethe Nobilny. Only here 
it ſtrikes and ſuffers violence. - Happy was the Ro- 
man Common-wealth, while it had Camifns, Cin- 
cinmates, and ſach other Modelt and invincible 
ſpirits upon all emergences ro deliver it, and 
immediately to deliver up their ſupream Autho- 
rity. But after one il] example ( as T acit#s ſpeaks 
in another caſe-of the Military election of an Em- 
perour ) when the myſtery of Uſurping was diſco- 
yered, agdthe power of the Senate found to ” 
wave 


' 


[ 
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waved by C, Marixs,a perſon of baſe Original,and 


_ a barbarous mind, ic was not poſlible to reſtore, 


or ſupporrt it trom farther lapſes. 
2. Good Nature is void of intereſt, and deſign, 
Can'it chou love for loye, and make 
thac the reward? As the roundeſt ok m_ ? 
mouthed of our Comedians has plac'd : 
the words for me. But there isan end of all chings 
and an action, or affeRtion cannot be the end of 
itſelf: for it muſt be needs to obtain the fruition 
of ſomewhat beyond itſelf. How can this be ? Yet 
to love for anothers love may import ſome valu- 
able conſideration, for it cannot want effects and 
ſervices : but to love and delight in the as there- 


,of, when one knows the object to be inſolvent, 


or ingrateful, is not this a paradox of Good-Na- 
ture ? But what ? Can the Sun forbear to ſhine, 
becauſe it raiſeth ſtench from the dunghil? Or 
the Spring to flow, becauſe the {tream is dam'd? 
Or theearth to yield its fruit, becauſe che husband- 
man permits it to rot. upon the ground? To have 
a'kind and liberal diſpoſition is ſo natural to a 
gentle breaſt, that it cannot be ab(tracted, or in 
ſenſe, or reaſon. And thart, although there be, 
thatpay them with their own coin, receiving all 
as freely as it comes, as ifthe Good Nature only 
did itto eaſe it ſelf. and were obliged co its perci- 
plents, But ſuch a Nature ſoon becomes Maſter 


"of its ſecond a&ts, and is not therefore fooliſh, 


becaule it is ſimple. Though it takea pleaturein its 
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firſt ats, or emanations, Yet it can improve it in 
its ſecond, without any foreign intereſt, He knows 
his goodneſs does as much conſiſt in the objeR, 
asthe ſubjeR, and that it cannot be compleat if 
the objec be not capable, that is, if it be ungrate- 
ful. For it doth not derogate from goodneſs to 
delight in the proper conſequents of ics as, as in 
love and commendation : but rather, that it ſelf 
isargument to commend it, for Contemners of 
WT OP * fame arecommonly deſpiſers of 
Donz. Deſterrada, VEE. To ſtrew ones bounty, as 
' a way to lucre, or a ſtep to am» 
bition, theſe indeed are the trains of the Maſquers, 
which the Nobler Spirits value with that con- 
tempt, that it deſerveth : But if veniality be pro- 
feſſed, and it be in an honeſt Candidation, we 
may then come in, not upon the ſcore of Good 
Nature, but of liberality and Magnificence, which 
are bur ſuperſtruftions. To advance yet a little 
farther, the molt diſcreet and prudent acts of a 
free ſpirit may be ill requited, and yetit is not ſo 
weak as to repent them. As it one ſhould argue, 
] have found benefic by the free-heartedneſs of 
ſuch a perſon, and yer, I have no particular obliga- 
tionto him : for he did not jntend particular kind- 
neſsunto me. What do we think? would it be 4a 
plauſible Compliment coming from the - open 
houſe of a noble perſon, to rell him, you had 
made your ſelf welcome, and to bid him thank 
himſelf ? Or being beſet with cheeves or — 
an 
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and by ſome liberal hand reſcued, to take your 
Congee, and bid him thank his own generolity : 

"he would have done no leſs for any other. Indeed, 
thoſe offices, that humanity doth exaR,I am bound 
to do to the ungrateful , butin others, reaſon will 
not juſtifie a profuſion; howſoever a Good Nature 
is never diſcouraged, or diverted by diſappoint- 
ments, 

$.1V. Hithertoin generals; by the clearing 
of which it remains, that a Good Nature is molt 

Amicable : under which, ] entend to order all the 
ſubordinate affeRtions of my ſubject, compriſing 
Amity and Humanity, 

And firſt, I find Amity devided to my hand. by 
an excellent * writer into four kinds. + ,,, x ſais 


* viz. Natural, Conjugal, Social, and Je michel 


Hoſpital: whichareapt to compriſe Seigneur de 
the ſum of my diſcourſe on the firſt #0n191gne. 
head, though otherwiſe one might be ſtyled fo, 
more aptly than che reſt. 

1. . Natural affeftion deſcends upon children 
like weights from a pulley, with invincible ſprings 
of revolution, ever labouring to adyance them, 
and never reſting in any meaſure of benevolence. 
All its benefits are ſolid, all 1s paiſionsare un- 
feigned, all irs ations to the utmoit, What bounds 
or limits can circumſcribe a thing that is indefinite, 
according to the goodneſs of the Relatives ? If 


- weconſider it at divers ſeaſons, Hope, and long- 


ing earnes towards their tender years, expectation 
looks 
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looks wiſtfully cowards their growing, endeayours 
alwayes ready to promote their well doing. Joy 


in their proſperity. Anxiety intheir doubtful ſtate." 


Sollicitude for their recovery, and grief for their 
mifcarriages ; And none of theſe indifferent What 
delight may be conceived in their preſence can on- 
ly be eſtimated by the grief of parting,and tediouſ. 
neſs of abſence, and exultancy. at their return, 
TheRoman Dames have dyed in'embraces on their 
ſons necks, returned from the fatal jowrp of 
Came and T hraſymenus.' And the Gracian Ma. 
trons for joy of their ſons yiRtories in a P3thiax-or 
Olympian game. If theſe affe&ions be yot ſtrong, 
the Parent is unnatural, s. e, as yitious ſn this kind 


as can be : for he eannor do more; he cannot hate 


hisifſue: No man ever hated his own fleſh. Yer 
this affection worketh diverſly, according to- the 
quality of the breaſts wherein it is fomented, 
whereby we may fee, wliat tyranny opinion may 
ſometimes exerciſe oyer nature, Br#txs the firlt 
of the Koman Conſuls, was accounted no ill man. 
Yet when his 2 ſons were convicted of conſpiracy 
againſt the Common-wealch, he fate oyer'them 
(as his place required ) and when all the eyes of the 
ople were bentupon him, to ſee how he would 
behave himſelf, he commanded them to be execu- 
ted, -\ eminente anino patrio inter publice 


"7 pene miniſterizm | his publick ſpirit over- 


bare his private. He was able to keep his counte- 


nance unaltered. And this was commended 1n 
him, 


h 


'eyident t 
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him, not as inhumane, but as ſomewhat more 
then humane. But when Torquains Manlins pur 


his ſon to death for a proſperous fight without 


authority, the Youth of Rowe diſdained his tri- 
umph, and hated to go out to meet him, ria 
ſtyling thenceforward ſevere commands * * * 
Manliana Imperia, Yet he had publick reaſon, 
and isnot yet acquitted to poſterity, For the laws 
of Nature ſeem co be greater then any laws of 
diſcipline ; nay, then the laws of the Common- 
wealth. It isnot exacted in our law for a Wife, or 
aſon to impeach a Husband or a Father : nor 
are condeqaned if they be receiyers of his itollen 
goods, becauſe they could not do leſs than obey 
his command, and conceal his treſpaſs, which the 
law doth not imagine that a Wife, ora Son ought 
to judge, ano fuſpet; although ( indeed ) it be 
6: Know it, 

But the temper of Zalexcas is molt admired, 
who having made a law to exoculate thoſe, that 
were taken in adulcery, and his Son being firſt 
taken he put out one of his ſons eyes, and another 
of his own. So at once appearing a molt indul- 
gent Father, and an upright Judge , which I 
ſhall rather leaye for a ſubject of declamation,then 
examine here. 

2. Such is love deſcending : The retribution 
is not expected to be ſo ample. Perſolai gratia nou 


 poreſt, nes malo Patri. The filial is rather duty, 


chough ſuch as implyeth loye and honour. Ir is 
inſinu- 
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inſinuated to us from the firſt ſtretchings of our 


arms and hands for ſuccour, with the firſt tam- : 


merings of our tongues, and earlieſt exertions of 
our reaſons. Sence and experience trill it down 
gently to the bottoms of our hearts ; andcuſtom 
and education combine with Naturg to augment 
and cheriſh it. Though we ſuffer many things in 
our childiſhneſs which we take in evil part, yer 
fleſh and bloud is a faithful Monitor to reduce us 
to ſubmiſſion; And that indelible obligation ro 
refreſh our obedience. In the midſt of a diſguſt, 
the miſadventure of a parent will bring the child 
into concern, and every ligament of ics heart will 
ake at his jeopardy, forevery nerve in its body is 
acord ofaffetion, that binds to him that gaye 
them. When Creſ#s's ſon, who was born tonpue- 
ryed, ſaw his Father like to be ſinictgghn a Bactel, 
he cryed fave the King, and dyed b t endea- 
vour. But ifthere þe a true averſion, from thence 
a real longing for the Fathers dmSIiwns, vt ſir di- 
Uns, modo non fit viuus. There is no apology, no 
reaſon, no vertue to excuſe it. *Tis incompatible 
with the temper of a Good Nature, When the 
daughter of Servias Tullias, being married to 
a Tarquin, conſpired with her Husband the death 
of the. King her Father through ambition of the 
Kingdom, ſhe made her Chareteere ro drive over 
his dead body as he lay ſlain inthe ſtreets, to the 


utter deteſtation of mankind; but with fuch a 


ſort of wickedneſs, as is yet untermed by any 
aame. 


I 


( 
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name. For if Solon thought fic to make no law 
againſt Parricide, becaule it had ;. Pro Roſcio 
never been committed, leaſt he ne non ram pro- 
ſhould ſeem to admoniſh of a bibere, quam ad- 
crime unheard of, rather than tro 9"*7* videremur 
prohibit ic: how could ſuch a fact as hers, (an 
inſtance once for eyer) be known or branded by 
any common appellation ? She is an example 
wichour parallel. But ſhould we go about to enu- 
merate others on the contrary, we might be inft- 
nite, Only that ſame Maniins, who was fo ſe 
yere a Father, deſerves to becommended as a Son. 
For whereas his Father was accuſed by the Tri- 
bunes of the People (among other things) 
for ignoble and unworthy breeding of 
himſelf, he came to 4. Pomponixs, the chief 
Proſecutor, and entring with him, as it were for 
farther information, into his appartment, he 
there obliged him, ſeting his ponyard to his 
breal(?, to diſmiſs the whole appeal, which when 
itcame to light procured him honor and adyance- 
ment. 

3. Fratrum quoque gratiarars eſt, *Tis obſer. 
yed that Brothers ſeldom do agree; whether 
through too much familiarity, which engenders 
contempt; or too much competition, while they 
account themſelyes by nature equal, by fayour 
prejudiced, or by law and cuſtom impeached of 
their native priviledges, interfering with one ano- 
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| ther, They are ofc in brigues and skirmiſhes, and 


as 
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as oft in' reconcilements, and recrudities, Their 
fallings out are but means of their holding (till ro- 


ther, and when they ſeemto be at the greateſt * | * 


diſtance, they fall into an eaſy coalition againſt a 
ſtranger, that ſeeks the wrong ofeither. Acquain- 
tancefrom the cradle, fimilitude derived from their 
parents, ſympathy ofaffetions, frequent brolles, 
and paſſions do - the more cement them : and 
though che wealth of one be the impoveriſhing of 
another, yet the cauſe is foreign ; -and the ſtronger 
hath a natural reſpe& for the weaker, and the 
' weaker a natural dependance upon the ſtronger : 
which is more near, than remote acquired aids, 
and leſs offenſive { becauſe more ſecret, and more 
due) to the ſenfe of honor, and reputation. $0 


that- brotherly love anſwers many- obligations, * 


that are to be underſtood, and never to be exprelt, 
And- whereyer any Amity is comprehenſive of 
more reſpedts, it may multiply unto infinite : 
eſpecially where the ground of iris fo pure, and 
unqueſtionable. Which hath moved the molt inti- 
mate of friends to adopt this appellation, as the 
moſtfignificant of perfe& Amity. Cato the youn- 
ger, who could find in his hearc to let his friend 
Mmnatins, coming kindly to fee him in his pro- 
* pl-4rch. Yince of Cyprus © to part from him 
PMrarc%* diſobliged; and take no notice of it; 


neither was ſoready afcerwards to make him ſa- 


tisfaRion : wasſo fond of his Brother Cepzo, that 


for 20, years he neither ſap't, nor walk'c —_ 
with- 


_ 


- — 


F 


—_ 
þ 
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| without him, be followed him into the Camp, 
| heleft his charge to viſit him in another Countrey, 
Scing ſick, ard finding bim deceaſed, lamented 


over him in ſuch manner, as was not accounted 


| ſeemlyina yalianc, orawiſe man ( ſuch as he was 
| reputed ) and being ever counted parſimonious 


to it, ſpent che value of eight Talents upon his Mo- 
nument. So much may be in Brotherhood, when 
ingenuous Minds are brought up» both together. 
Nor ( peradyenture ) whatſoever is conceited, can 
any other friends depending upon will or fancy 
be any more, thanan imitation of it, even as art 


; imitates Nature, or the ſhadow repreſents the 


life, for 'fecondary as can but tend to make an 
union like the firſt. What can we do fora friend 


more, than to make him as our (elf, to adopt him 


into our bloud, and account him-as con-native to 
us? 

4. The love ofa Brother to a Siſter isſo pure 
and innocent by Nature, asifittook no notice-of 
any difference of ſexes : ſave only as a Brother 
reſpects the tenderneſs of a Siſter, and a Siſter 
honours the worth and valour of a Brother, and 
is moſt paſſionate in his concerns and ſervices. 
2. Margaret de valois hath written her memoirs 
( almoſt) on purpoſe to ſhew what affeftion ſhe 
bore the perſon, and the intereſts of her Brother 
the Duke of Alengon ( the name that was fo gra- 
Ccious tour Q, Elizabeth, ) and what perſecuti- 
ons it-did occaſion her, So that this ſex may haye 

a 
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a pure Amity towards men, and are moſt unjuſtly 
beſpattered anent their faireſt offices. Their civili- 


ty, their ſecrecy, their pity, their ſedulicy, their? 


yecey arts of covering, and difſembling ( which 
are unſearchable ) when they ſeek to doa kind. 
neſs, are traduced and prophaned. The abuſe of 
them is the more hainous, eſpecially where there 
ſhould not be any ſhadow of ſuſpition, as among 
relations. Inceſt 'is as Murther, or as treaſon, a 
thing abhorrent unto Nature, which many bruces 
decline, and will rather waſt their ſolitude; And 
to bring diſhonor on a kinſwoman 1s conlpiracy 
againitthe whole bloud, ana of malice greater 
than of luſt, For the fences that are becween re. 
lations are but weak and moveable, being their 
diſtin& eſtates are apt to be coincadent into one 
family. Hence an uncle is collateral to a Father, 
a Colin-german to a Brother, and the more re- 
mote are but ſupplemental to defects that may hap- 
pen. The diſtin and diſtant Manlions of a worthy 
kindred arelike City and Countrey-houſes to one 
another where they have contidence & community 
and are mutual ſtayes, and pledpes againſt vicifſi- 
tudes and turns of fortune. They are friends which 
rature gives, which uſe confirms, which are made 
perfect at the firſt Fight, if Relation be but men- 
tioned. Coſfins do as frequently reſemble one ano- 
ther as Brothers Uterines, They have ſomewhat 


in-them gencilitial-to the family. Their lineaments} 


features, aires, graces, manners, ſome or other, 
more 
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more-or leſs do ſyinbolize rogether, and call (as 
it were)upon one another to be mutually ingratiat= 
ed. Yer there are, thac {light chefe bonds as com- 
plemencal and unneceſſary , that bate an obliga- 
tion coming on them wichour election, that pre- 
fer any other of cheir own acquiit; that think 
themſelves co be born at liberty,andnot to be con- 
tracted but by their own choice and pleaſure. This 
I hear, buttake it co be molt ungrateful, and un- 
worthy of a noble ſpirit, if in what it vindicates 
tO its own will, it derogates from Nature, whoſe 
bond 1s indiſpenſable. Neither can I judge that 
perſoa capable of a choſen, friendſhip, who is 
but a formal and pertunory Courtier ot his con» 
ſanguinity, or allyances. 
" & V. Ofthe next ſort of Amity, me-ſeemes 
there may be ſome doubt; whether the Heroick 
love ( which being in order to it, we will therefore 
conlider under the fame head ) be notgreater then 
the conjugal For ſo it ſeems by all the fables of 
the Poets, which have raiſed this to admiration 
by variety of examples, While the poor Pexelope 
, would haye been bur a ſolitary inſtance of Conus» 
gal affetion: if the Vertuous Sir P. S$ianey 
(ſenſible of that defect ) had not once ſupplyed us 
with the ſtory of Argalasand Parthenia, And it 
ſeems in Nature that nothing can be greater then 
this Heroick flame, for it 1s the firſt product ot 
the excellency of ſtrength both of ſoul and body. 


When the blood is warm, the ſpirits light and 
C airy 


— — 
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airy, the humours ſoft and oyly; when the phan- 


cy is luculent, and moſt affected withthe obje& of | 


its brightneſs, the reaſon ever agitated, and tht 
memory moſt tenacious of impreſſions. Then the 
valiant youth is urg'd by nature to the uttermoſt, 


[ 


knowing that youth is fleeting; and once illuded, | 


conceiveth flames no more. Wherefore here ſhe 
incenſeth him, here ſhe glories in his humbleneſs, 
no leſs then in his bravery, here ſhetriumphs in 
variety ofaffetions. The minds reſtleſs in deyi- 
ſing how to take, oblige, and compaſs; and the 


body as its inſtrument, muſt acknowledge no wea- 
rineſs, ſhrink atno danger, omit no watching : 


but hold it ſelf ſtill in the brighteſt armour, as if 
it were to reyel in the midſt of a battel. The eyes 


are ſcattered like wandring ſpirits: the colour 


comes and goes in longing, bluſhing, and aſpir» 
ing: the lips tremble, and the hands that took 


the boldneſs, ſhake in the handling of the arms of 


love. The lover {trait becomes a priſoner to a 
labyrinth, where he counts his bondagethe ſweet- 
eſt liberty,and to tread the maze more deſireable, 
then to find the clue. 

If defire only ( as Des Cartes ap- 


Des paſs. l. 2. prehendeth ) do compriſehorror and 


artic. 86. 


agreement, One on a ſudden appre- * 


henſion of miſcarrying, the otherin a ſettled re- 
preſentation ofenjoying ſomewhat moſtagreeable. 
If doubts and fears be a tendency towards deſpaif 
{ the wretched ſciatica ofthe ſoul ) If hope it or 

c 
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be but an unquiet inmate in a lovers breaſt, a ye- 
hement incendiary , and grief do but diſmally ex-= 


"tinguiſh thoſe flames. Judge whether this love 


be not made of ſtrong ingredients, more than 
any other. While deſire ruleth, the good is ab- 
ſent. Abſence of the obje pines the faculty. If 
hope relieve, fear aſſayleth, delay cormenteth, dif- 
appointment drivecrh unto madneſs; Longing 
ſtayeth and reduceth, lhe ſweetneſs of imagination 
dandleth and demulceth the eager ſpirits; until 
that air be yenced in aſigh and grief ſucceed to re- 
ſuſcitate the malignant humors. Suchſtoras are tre- 
quent in a lovers brealt, ſuch change of weather, 
{luch force of conſtellations, what can there be in 
any other love, that 1s not here? Can we bur 
laugh ro hear a debauched gallant ( at lalt ) co 
fleight all woman-kind, to mock at love as folly, 
and in experience; and to make only men to be 
objeRs to one another? As if a fond fancy of 
ſome ſociety, or a proud conceic of worch and 
merir; or in fine,a ſence of obligation ( which by 
bringing the obliged perſon into bondage through 
the tyranny of gratitude, doth commonly under- 
mine its own Empire with a faRion of liberty, 
ſince he that thinks himſelf more obliged to ano- 
ther, then he can readily requite, begins ro hate 


' him that hath a mortgage in him, and to have a 


ſecret averſation to his perſon ) could be more 


' available then Natures procurement, which 1s a 


vertuous delire of conjunRion berween our ſexes, 
C2 | while? 
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whileſt in all motions, the Natural are more ſtrong 
thenthe moral, and this then any other Natural : 
A reſolute, or a valiant man cannot be by reaſon, 
if he have it not in the firmnels of his mold or con- 
ſtitution; So as the ſoul is knit to the body, it is 
able coactin it, or aboye ir, or without it. If 
it be weakly joyned, it will be apt to ſerve. If 
ſtrongly, it will make it ſuffer hunger or thirit, or 
heat or cold, or caſt it headlong upon danger to 
attain its more heroick ends; and this of love, 
as its principal; ' but heroick love cannot 
be but ina young and lively ſpirit chaſt and in» 
violable. 

And then, we may boldly ſay, thatthere cannot 
be ſach affetion between two parties of the ſame, 
ſex, as betweena pair of lovers; becauſe other 
jovedothonly tend to bring conveniences toge- 
ther ; but this to propagate its like ( the forcible 
impulſe and chief de{ign of Nature ) tro make two 
inclined Relations compleat in Union : In a word, 
to joyn bodies, as well as ſoules, and only 
ſo to make not as if it were another ſelf, but a real 
and entire combination of two in one. If there- 
fore one man can loye another, more then a wo- 
man,either he that loves is no man,or hethatis be- 
lovedisan Hermophrodite, or ſomewhat more in- 
humane. But as this love ( which we value by its 
energy in innocence and chatticy ) has as its no- 
bleſt end, the butr of wedlock : ſo gold itſelf may” 
be dear bought,anda thing highly prifed may m 

0 


% 
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of value in fruition. Who would undergbe what 
is neceſſary in love, or honour, ifhe knew the va- 
nity of his ends ? Or ſerve an apprentiſhip, if he 
knew that that ſhould be che belt of his time?Suffer | 
ſo much in Amorous wooing, and in the remedy 
be worſer ganched then in che malady? For in 
marriage, how early 1s ſociety, how ready is neg- | 
let, how ſoon are other ends regarded, and the 
nimia of loye as much ſtudied to be unlearned, as 
ever conn'd before ? The ſervant practiſerh now 
to become a Maſter of his wife, a Father of his 
children, a Prince, or a Principal man in his coun- 
try, Honour, Wealth, and Proyidence do cur off 
all the ſuperfluity of affetion, and leave lirtle elſe 
but law to bind wedlock. Whereas the Heroick 
love is ever longing, never ſatisfied, one delite 
anſwered or attained multipliesa thouſand : ever 
ardent and over-valuing, never {leighting, or re- 
miſs: ever humble and obſequious, never haugh- 
ty or imperious: eyer ſingle, and ſolitary 1inits 
end and obje& ; never intereſſed or employed in 
any other, bur what may ſerye it. In a word, 
lives not in itſelf, but in 1ts love. 
Much more of it might be (aid, 
But its laws I once obey'd, 
Therefore ſay no more at firit. 

2. On theother fide. There is no Faith in mar» 
ried men: ſome applauding it through ſenſuality, 
* others weary of ic for want of yertuous ulage, 

Others {ceming to contemn it, becauſe chey have 
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Co. Mont. 
Uranmag. 


attained; 


(32) 
attained , who were they widowed ſhould indeed 
be cloſe mourners, and never re{t till they had re- 
paired it. If it be the reward of noble ſervices, 
the beſt of all poſſeſſions, the end and relit of all 
turmoiled paſſions : We may rather blame the 
vanity ofthe World, that can never anſwer ex- 
peRation; then to blaſt choſe flowers that are 
ready to bud, and teem with the choiceſt fruits of 


life. How incongruous 1s it to imagine that the - 


thirſt ſhould be ſweeter then the wine, the hunger 
then the choiceſt fare? Can Heroick love, as it1s 
accompanied with ſo many pangs and conyulſtons, 
be irs own reward ? Is there any pleaſure in doubts 
and fears ? Is it better to bein the ſtorm than in 
the bay, or to failina troubled ſea, only that one 
may fail, than to gain the port of enjoyment ? 
Let it be the paradiſe of a fool to be ever in con- 
templation,the feaſt of a Miſer to look on precious 
viands unaſſayed, or the puniſhment of a woman- 
hater to be Tantalized with female objects. 
noble conqueror in the midſt of fruition ſhall find 
his love to begert love infinitely, new delights to 
germinate 1n every change of intercourſe,& deſires 
to iſſue without pain out of pregnant fatisfactions, 
while the gathering of one crop is bur to prepare 
the ground for another. One kindneſs draweth 
another, one endearment claſpeth with another, 
one heart combineth with another : while the 


bounty of goodwil, the facility of flowing ſpirits, 


the cetlion of gentle complacency, the undecay- 
| ot; ing 
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ing youth of ſoul afford contentment to.extremity 
of oldage. Thoſe ſouls are now compleated in 
"their 'union, which a part would have been like 
ſeparate ſouls expecting the reſurrection : Their 
joyes are conjoyned to make each other happy : 
they live each of them a double life, while a ſingle 
livech but by halves. They live each of them as 
much again as they did before. Before they knew 
not what it was to live. Children ſucceed co aug- 
ment and to perpetuate theſe felicities, houle 
and ornaments, . and ( erewhile ) neglected furni- 
ture preſs to pay their contributions, and all in- 
feriour ſtatesto veil to this their Paramount. Be- 
ſides, whateyer was in Heroick loye, or is in any 
other friendſhip is here more compleatly. Such 
” benevolence in either breaſt, as meeteth all evils 
toanticipate them from the other : Such a well- 
wiſhing to one another, as is purely tor one ano- 
thers ſake; though pleaſure or advantage be re- 
moved, and ſickneſs, poverty, or diſgrace come 
inſtead thereof: Such impatience of abſence, as 
reſtifiech what the dolor of loſs would be: ſuch 
grief of looſing as can only ſhew how exquifitly a 
loving heart may be pained with compunGtion, 
how intolerable, how inexpreflible thisreſentmenc 
is. In brief, ſuch conſtancy of obliging, ſuch 
tranſcendency in vigour, ſuch inalterable honor 
and eſteem: ſuch vindication : ſuch condeſcen- 
« fion : ſuch harmony and ſymbolizing of joyes and 
Sriefs, that are able to makea palace of a Cottage, 
C 4 | and 
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and turn the darkeſt night of adverſity into a 
ballet till the moraing, | 

And theſe undoubredly are in wedlock the 
effets of a Good Nature, but 1t the ſame that 
mock atlove abandon ſuch marriages ( as we have 
magniked ) to the 1dolizing of their Paiſans : it is 
becauſe ( no doubt ) by thinking to be exquiſite 
in the objects of their pleaſures, they have mif- 
placed the true object of their felicity, which isin 
one and not in many, Luſt willincommode itſelf 
{undry wayes, and vitiate all thoſe pureſt jewels 
that ſeem to be leit in another place, and at a di- 
ſtance from it. Who reptoaches another behind 
his back, thinketh that other ( who thinketh no- 
thing ) doth the like by him, and when he meets 
him, fhuns him to the others admiration, and* 
( at lait ) brings inſen{ibly upon himſelf, and be- 
yond intention, what at firſt - he ſuſpeted. So he 
that wrongs his marriage-bed makes himſelf jea- 
lous at the firſt without a cauſe, and at laſt not 
without reaſon. Howloever it will with-draw 
affection ( which 1s the true bond of happineſs, 
and not any ſenſual truition ) and then he ſhall ac 
once diſſolve all the ligaments of his houſe, the 
contignation of his family, for as he ſtands affect- 
edtothe tree, he will ſtand to the branches, and 
the children reciprocally ro them both. Luxury , 
will not flow in without other violations. But who 
think to retain the vice, and to provide againlt- 
the inconveniencies will hardly ſcape others, my 
they 


(35) 
they foreſaw not. Although what arguments to 
ſuch ascan collude with yertue? Their prudence 

"cannot be-upheld long, as it is diſjoyned from that 
connexion ; nor misfortunes be. declined. Now 
pedeſt jucunde vive, niſi cum virtute viuatur. _ 

Bur ſhall we dare to oppole the Maxims of our 
Grandfirs? Thar perſons are equal, fortunes 0n- 
lydo incline, that marriage is only for convent- 
ency, love will follow, where 'cis well provided : 
that a beauty isno attractive, or yertue any mo- 
tive toa wiſe-man, That the fondneſſes of youth 
are to be broken otherwayes, that wealth and 
honour may be eſpouſed at the laſt, and a potent 
family rather then a moſt accompliſht perſon ? 
Italian Contracts ! where the fon ſeeth not the 

* daughter, which the Genre honorate have adjuſted 
for him, tillthe wedding-day : As many of our 
heirs here until conyeighances and ſecclements be 
ready for the ſealing, If chefe be occaſion of like 
accord to follow, indeed there is necd of caution 
in the contract, bur whether a Good Nature can 
ſuffice toall adventures, I muit rather crave time 
for experience, than undertake to argue 
here. 

$. VI. While we treat only of the Amicable 
bent of a Good Nature, with the Acts and cha- 
racers thereof, though we may 1ntrench ſome- 
what upon the Topick of friendſhip, yer we are 

* not bound to follow the extent of that yerrue ( if 
] may fo call ic ) or ſyſtan rather of many ſingular 

| Excel- 
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excellencies, but only to trace the rudiments of 
Social Amity inan incorrupted Nature : A loci. 
able Nature I take to be moſt humane, and apt * | | 
to Amity, and the more Amicable, the more ſo- 
ciable. Therefore firſt, let us take ſome notice 
wherein it ſeems to ſuffer violence orreſtraint. i 

:, Inaltitudes, or acts of bravery : which ex- 
tend the habit either of the mind, or of the objeR, 
when it is diſcerned, we diſcover a ridiculous 
puſillanimity; one makeing ombrage of a petry 

- office with much eſtate, another prodigal of offi. 
clouſneſs about nothing. Wedeſpiſea little ſpi- 
rit in attempting a great matter, which we call 
offering at a thing , and an oſtentator of magnani- * 
mity ina thing meanand ordinary. Who would 

not laugh at a Spaniſh ſmith, comin 

_— botong cloak and ſword (to be 

put off, and laid aſide in order) to ſhooe an 

horſe? Or a Mountebank deſcending from his 

Coach, orlitter to draw a tooth upon the ſtage? 

So in morals, to do any little a&ts of kindneſs 

with a flouriſh and vapour, ſhewes that there 1s 

not much goodneſs to be expected there, bur that 
icis intended, alittle ſhould go far, and be more 
requited, then deſerveth. When we ſee another 
as buſy as a nurſe to pleaſe a child, ( when ſhe 
gives it Porcelain, or Venice-glaſſes to break for 
its pleaſure) to obtain a little breath of favour. 
Do we not think ſtrange of his profuſion ? If real * 


kindneſſes be ſquandred away, without re- 
| ſpect 
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ſpe& of times, or perſons, only that abundance of 
ood will may be noted; thoſe-uneyen ſtretches 
ill render Nature low at another time, when ic 

ſhould riſe up to be adequate co occaſion : where- 


| as ſhe delights ro keep -an even courſe of bounty, 
z andnot to ſtrain but for ſome adyantage to her- 


ſelf, inthe ſame individual, or another. 

2, In indifferency, and remiſſneſs nature is no 
leſs reſtrained, whether it be in fluggifh flat de- 
meanures, which are accounted good only be- 
cauſe they are thought to have no hurt in chem, 
or in ſervile complyance, which ſeemeth to be ſo 
loving, asifit loved all ( and fo it doth alike ) and 
hated none.” It contradicteth not, nor admoniſh- 
eth, ,nor diſliketh. Only to keep its own quiet, 
ſetaFomp uite contrary, and it is nor alcer- 
ed: Mr'as Ms may admit of ſome cunning, as 
well as the complaiſance of ſome courtiers, we 
ſhall waive it, asnot intending to ſpeak of things 
artificial, Our Good Nature towards its proper 
objeRs is rational without ſtudying, free withour 
impulſe, and keen and active of its own vi- 
SOUr, 

S. F. I. The firſt reſpe& wherein we ſhall con. 
ſider it, is in irs love of company, whether ordi- 
nary or adyentitious. 

1. With its confidents it is an hearts eaſe to 
communicate; the only pleaſure of the ſoul be- 


*ing in diffuſion, and the only grief to be pent up 


1n ſolitude, and in ſilence, Retirement is an ex- 
tiNgut= 
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tinguiſher to its flames, and obſcurity gives it 
night without either ſleep or reſt. Hence Philoſo. 
phers have profeſſed co an excellent art of contem? 
plation, to make the ſoul converſe with it (elf, ag 
with another,that a man might be »#nquanm mings 
ſola, quam cum maxime ſola, asthe Emperor and 
Philoſopher profeſſed of himſelf, And as Divines 
teach us of communion with the bleſſed Trinity to 
recompence the want of external communications, 
- knowing that a mans mind will ( Kig iv ) feed 
upon his hearc,&prey upon his ſpirits, if it have not 
ſome objet, wherewithall to entertain its ſpiritu. 
all appetite. Nor is it an eaſy death to be thus 
{tifled ; but *cis ſenſibly the ſweetelt life ro impart 
our alacrity unto others, that can requite it : t0 
toſle the ball of free diſcourſe to , that can' 
take it onthe racket and return 11 breaa a.jelt 
where it may be ſure to be well retorted. © This is 
to revive while we droop, to grow while we walt, 
and to thrive while we play, To live our own 
livesand a part of cheirs; to enjoy our own joyes 
multiplied with refleRions, and enjoy others by 
inter-changing : to receive innumerable quantity 
of ſpirits out of others breaſts, and to diſ-ſpirit 
none, . but to liveonelife of ſenſe, another life of 
reaſon, and another life inthe common light of 
Our acquaintance. 

2. Which makes the ſame diſpoſition as cove- 
rous to Ampliate this ſame number out of eyery* 


incident converſation, As it is an indecency £0 
in- 
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intrude into ſtrange company without occaſion 
for fear of interfering in any buſineſſes, or inter- 
pealing privacy : So it is an inhumanity to haye 
an averfation, or a niceneſs of accolting, for I 
may diſturb their apprehenſions with ſomewhat 
that is amiſs in them, or me: Either weakneſs 
through diſuſe, or a certain pride in prejudging 
of the company. - What hath hefitancy or ſuſpt- 
tion todo amonglt the freer ſpirits? Or curioſity 
of knowing betore we venture? Since there are 
as many forms of receding ' without offence, as 
there are of fair acceſs, andthe ſame rule of ciyi- 
lity ſubſervient to them both. Though women 
have not all the latitude that men may uſe, yet 
_bardly any but children are reſtrained for want 
ofdiſcretion. Nay, a greater pleaſure is conceiy- 
| ed( ofcentimes ) in the company of ſtrangers, then 
ofour familiars, either through variety, or ex- 
citing of the ſpirits ro accommodate our ſelyes 
unto them, to gain their good opinion, or to 
learn by them. Therefore are men brought up 
abroad in Schooles, or Conrts, or Camps, or 
foreign Countreys, that they may gain an uniyer- 
fal humanity : which 1s to enlargetheir Capacity, 
and advance the common rudiments of Good Na- 
cure, bur our diſcourſe is not of ſuch asare highly 
accompliſhed, or utterly rude of breeding. 1n 
the firſt, Nature not being ſo diſcernible by rea- 
"ſon of itsalloy; norinthe fecond. becauſe it lies 
inyelopped in the Ore. 
Where-= 
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Wherefore a Good Diſpoſition will meet thoſe 
ends with as bounteous an humor, as its meaſure 


of natural, or acquired good parts can afford it, 


and avoid all impediments that encumber, or 
with hold ic. Which is not done by {trained en- 


deayour. The preſence of what we love, will ., 


move alacrity inus, andin them from whoſe pre- 
ſence we conceive ic. Whereas a deſultory hu- 
mor, or exultancy brought from abroad into an 
unconcerned company moves diſdain. *Tis fit we 
ſhould be modeſt in converſation, and not come 
puffed up with our own hopes or fortunes ( which 
a mind well-govern'd would conceal ) deſpiſing 
others, but applying our ſelves to accommodatr 
on : firlt by civility, which 1s prompt and ready 


to ſuch a temper, that eſteemeth none inferiour” 


r0 ic ſelf, and is ready to juſtifie and aſſert to an- 
other all the honour that it finds in him ( which 
we have ſhew'd befere of our Good Nature, as 
"tis void of pride, and then by courteſie ; which is 
noleſs natural unto him, who alſo eſteems him- 
ſelfequal ( in the reRicude of his mind ) unto the 
beſt, and nobleſt. By which means ſilence ſoon 1s 
broken, and complacency looſed, whether it be 
in ſerious argument, or in pleaſant entertamment. 
Once moſt ſure it is, that nothing agrees leſs then 
taciturnity. Should we be ſtudying to be wiſe, 
when we ſhould uſe our wiſdom ? Should we be 
ſtudying to excell, where if we did excell, *rwere 


fit we ſhould ſuſpend the uſe, to make our elves 
equal? 


| 
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equal ? Are we afraid to expoſe our ſelves ? What 
account, what ſtate do we make of our precious 


© ſelyes, while we make ſo little of our company ? 


De we affe&t to be honoured, and not to be be- 
loved? Ordo we think, that to give occaſion of 
ſuſpicion by a ſullen ſilence, will be the beſt way 
to procureit? Though Caro was a wiſe man re- 
pleat with ſolid vertue : yer for this reaſon he be- 
came oftentimes unacceptable; and once in parti- 
cular, when he came to viſit Pompey, that noble 
Captain did him all honor double, that he might 
bethe more ſoon, and fairly rid of char ſeyerity, 
which as Great as he was, he feared and hated 
while he complemented, Deprive us of loquacity, 
and it is no matter what Government we live un- 


” der,a Tyranny is as good as a Royal Monarchy. 


"Tis no matter what minds we wear about us. Ig- 
norance isas good as wit. Who will carry gold 
in his pocket, it it be a ſhame to ſhew it? Tadmire 
not (juſt at this point ) that the Ancient Philoſo- 
phers complain of contempt, while I remember 
what Maſters they were of this Cynical Dogma of 
Taciturnity, an intollerable thing amongit men. 
I had rather hear a fool prate, or a dog bark, then 
ſee a barbed Maſter fit filenr. 

But if the argument be ſerious, the ſoft compo- 
ſure of minds, and expreſſions ( that follow ) of 
mutual apprehenſions haye a ſingular power to 


*attraR, and oblige acquaintance. A thing, which 


the vertuous Epaminonaas valued io highly, : That 
Fe: x to E he 
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he thought the day loſt, if he went in-publick and 
did nor gain a new friend, Beſides, thac che ching 
bears a fingular pleaſure, and fatisfaRtion in it ſelt, 
inaſmuch as the ſoul ſees it ſelf by the light of choſe 
collifions; which elſe would 'not know how to 
gueſs at the notions; that it- has of it ſelf, or the | 
things without it.” Such company 1s a Mirror to 
ourſelves, whereby we know, when we want 
trimming, and wherein we want accompliſh- 
ing. We on 
Se if the entertainment of our time and coyer- 
ſation be only to refreſh, and diverc one another, 
the moſt homilitical of all yercues is facetiouſnels, 
which has a way to gain ones heart, to delight 
ones eye andear, to quippe without dittaſt, to 1n- 
finuare with ſweetneſs, and to make the Droll * 
moſt beloved and deſired, for it is ( indeed) a 
moſt Gentile Qualiry, and ſuch as Princes have 
found, whereby to remit their Majeſty for their 
uſe and pleaſure, and to reſume it without any 
Obſervation. Bur 'Satyrical wit hath too much 
malice-in it, and canhardly be ingenuous withour 
afperſion ; or fail ro touch ſome perſon more 
picquantly then another, which is contrary co'the 
humour of our Good nature, that ayoldeth all 
impediments of fruition tn Society. 

1. And Firſt, itavoidech Melancholy, as it is 
a minding and conſidering of our ſelves, more 
cherr others : and inftead of rendring us ableto 


contribute delight to 'the company doth _— 
ca 
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call them to ſuccour, and relieve us, and isapt £9 
.make us the ſubject of their notice. And what 
. can they note in. it but'imbecility. and want of 
ſpirits ? Or ſloth and want of reſolution? Fpr a 
good man will bear ( atleaſt ) his own infirmjties, 
as much ascan be, that he may be ready to aid 
another, if need require. Or ifthey be ſuch as he 
cannor: cover, or. diffemble, he will not come 
abroad with them. Aﬀetis wts corporis vulnera 
ſunt celanaa. When the Gracious Pyrocles was 
moſt frankly. entertained at'the houſe of Honeſt 
Kalaxdey, while they were at Table,: a letter 
comes to him, that his ſon C/zrophon was taken 
Priſoner ( if it were no worſe). þy the Savage 
_Helots. When he riſech from the Table, and 1s 
' two or three dayes ſequeſtred in hischamber with 
rending pangs and dolors for his only ſon ; his 
gueſt could learn. nothing, not from his feryants 
of the cauſe of ſo. much abſence. And this you'l 
ſay was noble, but it might be eaGly done in leſler 
caſes, 

2.” Secondly it ayoideth anger, and exception. 
Though Homer introduce his Gods and Heroes 
brawling in their feaſts and publick couneels ;- and 
the Antient Romans, as appeareth in their Ora- 
corsand Hiſtorians ( though I never read of any 
duels among them upon theſe occaſions); were 

-wontto applaud themſelyes, and reproach theis , 
adverſaries both/in their Comitia and thetr Senate; 
yet our modera manners ſcemutterly £0 dilallow 
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it. The Italian wilt continue his fair carriage, 
while he has retained Bravo's to revenge his con- 
ceived malice, The French after ſome ſhort ' 
Brozilleric will recollect his jollicy, and ſend a 
challenge to your lodging. The Spaniard will call 
you no worſe then. S-xoy at the rapiers drawing, 
So much we mult approve, as carries the ſhadow 
of vertue along with it, and ſaves embroilments 
in ciyil conyeriation. For the reſt, a Good Na- 
ture is not ſubje& to exception, isnot lightly im- 
pelled unto anger; but eaſily reduced unto ſatis 
faRtion, and is never tranſported to revenge. 

1, Not exceptious, for the cauſes of that are 
incompatible unto this. It is not of a faint and 
weariſh temper, having a ſound mind ina ſoun 
body : theone of which (however) is able to cor- | 
re& ſome imbecillity in the other. It hath never 
been out of love, or uſe of converſation, where- 
by whart liberty .it hath wont to take toit ſelf, it 
hach till allowed to another. Ingenious perſons 
have a power oyer one another without uſurpa- 
cion. It isnot ſhady or retired, fancying it ſelf 
co be unintelligible, and grieving when it is dif- 
covered : for it defireth nothing mote then to be 
rightly underſtood,and if ir find otherwile, is glad 
of an occaſion to vindicate itſelf without alterati- 
On. It hath no prejudice againſt any perſon or pro- / 
feſſion, or condition : neither thinks icſelf to ly fo 
much ar open guard, as to be obnoxious to every 
paſs of wit,or cenſure; or is ſo tender as to be light! 

ure 
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hurt by them. And to blow away a little duſt, or 
.to put by aruder chocque in play, or exercile 1s 
but a ſport of Candour. In a word, being yoid of 
price, it is not pricked about punctilioes, that 
uch an one ſaluted another, and paſſed him by. 
That another obſerved not his right of precedency. 
Thar a third deſcanted upon his words. Or that 
the company did nottreat him with ſuch reſpects, 
or careſles, as he might have expected from them, 
for he is more magnanimous: and knows there can 
be no violence upon mens minds, but that in their 
own free actions they ought to do according to 
their diſcretions,though ic be to do amils: ſince che 
ſtrictneſs of equity is hard to be hadeven from law, 
and honor:& we do not live (as7 «ly faies) among 
men abſolute, but ſuch as are ( t4nqua ſimnlachrs 
virtutum) moving ſtatues or apparitions of yertues. 
2.Not lightly impelled unto anger.Becaule it va- 
lueth not it ſelf higher then another, nor preterr- 
eth its own apprehenſion, Opiniaftrett is common= 
ly the boxrefex of anger both in thoſe that are 
lighcly angry, and lightly pacified, if they be hu- 
moured; and in thoſe that are ſlow to anger : 
but tenacious, and almoſt implacable. Which 
latter is tyrannical in ſome Natures : but with 
ſome difference has been obſerved in perſons of 
higheſt vertue. 
Yiu. L of M. Livius Salinator, after he had 
Tv. * *** borne the Confſulat, was brought to 
judgement by the Tribunes of the people, and 
E:  Þ a unjuſtly 
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unjuſtly caſt and cenſured, which he took ſo hai- 


nouſly, that he abſented himſelf from the City, . 


and all publick meetings. Eight years after, the 
Conſuls bring him back to Rowe, bur he came in 
old cloathes, hair and beard negle&ted, imports 
ins in hishabic, 'and countenance a fignal memo 

of his diſgrace. The Cenſors compel him co be 
ſhaved, and to lay aſide his obſolete weeds, and 
comeinto the Senate : wherehe fate long without 
a word ſpeaking, till the cauſe of one of his Kink 
men forced him to ariſe : and therby moyv'd the 
Senate, and all the Roman people with conſiderati- 
on of the indignity wherewithal they had diſoblig- 


ed ſuch a man, whoſe head &hand they had ſo long | 
wanted,” while Annibal had been at their gates, 
and Aſdrabal wasnow entred with another Army, | 


no leſs formidable then che other. They unani- 


mouſly chooſe him Conſul - only he himſelf ſtands 
out accuſing the leyity ofthe City in chooſing him, 
that was not yet acquitted of their condemnation. 
After much ſubmiſlion and entreaty of the Com- 
mon-wealth he is contented to hold, . and to be 
reconciled firſt to his collegue C/. Nero ( with 
whom before he had had contention ) but not 
without great difficulty, becauſe he thought the 
iniquity of his fortune did nor fet him on even 
terms in the ation. Then to go out and atchieve 
his Province, which was to meet A/drnbal, while 


his Collegue went to oppoſe Anxibal and to im- | 


peach their conjunion. But as he wasaboutto 
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afterwards be diſ-jointed;, though the people 
would have been as glad to have made them ap- 


peaſe one another, asever they were to have re. ' 


conciled them. Theſe great perſons who have 
much-reaſons and reality in them, are the more 
excuſable it they do not remit of the heigth of their 


ſpirits, without as good reaſon to return to a good | 


will, as they had to turn from it. And yet many 
times their miſtake and obſtinacy may be ſuch, as 
may render the task yery difficult to give them 


ſatisfation. The miſprifion of Madam de Bar, 


the only Silter of Henry le grand, about the Duke 

of Sxlly's traverſing of her marri- 
-— +--q___ age with the Comte of Soiſſoxs 
4. proveddanperous, anda long time 
unpraQicable unto that fayourite of the King her 
Brother, to recover her good graces. And the 
Cardinal of Richeliex pin'd and languiſhed, and 


yet failed in his endeavour of appeaſing the dif ' 


pleaſure of the Q, Mother of Fraxce, who had 
raiſed him, and afterwards in hatred of him retir- 
ed, anddyed at Cologae. . | 
There were great intereſts compounded in 
theſe paſſions, and the perſons great, If there- 
fore they were bound to make account of them- 
ſelves, and peradventure didexceed in it, in the 
ſamea& making too little of theſe others whom 
before they had honoured. What wonder if the 


v 


indignation bare high, and their own tempers ' 


ſuffer'd yiolence? In ſimple Nature, it nor juſt 


ro make our ſelyes the - Jard of anorher man? 
| - 5 of himſelf © 0. judge” 


diſpleaſerh us ſoto 
for we may value Our ſelves as W 
others, buc we May not va 
lue us, £0 reſpe& chem juſt to that degree and No 
otherwile : alchough it dE (in effe& ) the more | 
frequent uſe and pra&ule. | | 
: noulfives Nat Are ordinary 


incivility Or contemp. 

s ſo full of goodneſs, | 
that he rather acccounteth the ſame to bave den | '] 
- but a negligence 0! lion, Or \nadyertency * | 
| :4 to One, {hat dot | 


a him to be Jv 
art obnoxious, W 
:udged otherwile? - 

it! ified 


ach arguments Fe? Y; 


more ſfach out 0 
"ain its anger WitDOu pain, Þ 
Grisfaction It cannot ſo highly releat oppolici 


fince it Know 


preciſely £0 its own 

ing that other men. have ochers, © 

« neral, Or as £0 heir particulars, 29 lefs conve” 
nient. It KNOWS that 00 Man ſeryes £0. 
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but to be uſed as faras he is proper, more not to 
be expected from him. That allowance is to be 


given to - mens-defeRts, and to. ſome mens. wil * 


tul humors, which are not any juſt cauſe of anger, 
although impertinert, or troubleſome, It hatreth 
the aQtsas rude, and the effects of anger it dreads 
as brutiſh, ſometimes it cannot but remit its anger 
to occaſion, if the perſon be removed, or the hike 


accident not probable to fall again in the fame 


manner. In effe&, it conſiders, that all men can- 
not be obliged by it ſelf that hath irs common fail- 
ings, and reſtraints of fortune: And therefore 
having not expected overmuch, it hath not been 
much diſappointed, nor cannot be much angry, 
In a word, it will do any thing to: ſatisfy, or be 


fatisfhed,; rather than to quarter ſuch a ſouldier ' 


long, as yields no quiet-where heis billered, but 
drinks up all the oyl and wine of cheerfulneſs. But 
I ſhall either Taucologize, or! anticipate; Fot 
I ſhall come again to border upon this argument 
hereafter; | 

Yet it remaineth,-That the beſt diſpoſition may 
be moyed to a jult anger, being quick and fenfi- 
ble as' any other, and .che:more rational by. the 
better temper, Anger is a power given by nature 
( nota vicein it ſelf } to repel'evils; or obſtacles 
of good? and the' exerting of its ats doth more 
diſcover what a man really-is, then any other 


paiiion. Never any man was ſo innocent ro whom * 


ſome eauſe of anger has not been adminiſtred : 
ens z whoſe 


4 
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whoſe juſt and reaſonable deſigns have not been 
| oppoſed, whoſe perſon hath not been affronted, 
| Whoſe rights haye not been uſurped, whoſe. name 
| hath not been maliciouſly traduced. It is but rea- 
ſon that theſe move anger, until the cauſe of an 
ger be. removed : our rights be vindicated, our 
obſtacles be removed, our oppoſites give way; 
and thoſe that abuſed us be brought co a ſenſe and 
acknowledgement. | 

4. But, what difference is there in this at and 
paſſion in a good man anda wicked ? Where ma+ 
lice is, the firſt beginning moves towards revenge, 
and knows no moderation in its progreſs, it 1n- 
tends to do as much miſchiefas it can for the time, 
with more reſpe& to theanger, chen the cauſe of 
it; And it commonly does ſo agitate, and diſ- 
compoſe the countenance, and the violent mo- 
tions of the body, as renders ic ungrateful and 
odious to ſpectators, even unconcerned. Where- 
as a generous anger is becoming to many perſons, 
ſuch is the incenſion, while ic is oppoſed , ſuch 
is the remiſſion, when way is made to it. Such is 
the motion-of mind and body, as ſhewerh force 
and not violence;” Such is the progreſs, that if 
brave carriage wall reduce the party, that is ob- 
noxious to it, 'the- paſſion {trait is 1n ſuſpenſe; 
If nor, yet it is not tratiſpotted beyond farisfacti- 
on; to bring as much more wrong ( by way of 
* revenge,and beyond the 7 4150:) on the ſubject of 

its diſpleaſure, $0 can'itelle, and fall with a grace, 
and 
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and reſume its equal temper without any ſtraining, + 
And where there is ſuch a juſt anger, and a go. 
vernment, and temper of reaſon in the proſecus 4+ 
tion, it moves every one to be afteted with the 
wrong, to reſpe@ the perſon that ſeeks his own 
righting, and not to hinder. - But againſt revenge 
all the world is oppoſite, when it does diſcover * 
the intention. For ( indeed ) there is no re- 
yenge juſt, but in hoſtility : and there it may be 
acted beyond the law of nations too, In private 
revenges,only pride and malicedo exulcerate the 
kidneyes and inflame the heart. What would we 
have for a word miſplaced ? An opprobrium? Or 
a ſlander? Who ſhall judge of ic? Will revenge 
let the cauſe go out of irs own hand ? Will it ſuffer 
it to be extenuated, or argued ? That indeed were* 
againſt it ſelf : but to be aggravated, to make an 
Odium, to moye the great Coloſs of honor ( like 
the mighty ſhade that haunted Br#tw#s to Philips, 
that fatal day to him ) with the conjuration of -» 
arbicrary puniſhment. This it acts and executes 
within it ſelfand by that means never wants de- | 
pending cauſes. For a ſuit ſometime commenced © 
in the Court of revenge, upon a fleight occaſion, 
is tranſmitted co the ſons and Nephews to be fini- 
fhed. Neither are they ſmall matcers, that revenge 
dealethin ; while it can look on bloud ſpile wich- 
out horror, on ruin brought upon its adverſary 
with delight and glory, and on his loſs with the # 


more concent by how much it is the greater, and 
the 
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the provocation given to the Procurer leſs. For 
in this, revenge doth magnify its own Patron, 
*making it equal to offend a proud man and a. 
Prince. But I dare not enter farther into this Ar- 
gument, leaſt I be queſtioned into a Duel, which 
15a thing now in faſhion, and which 1 do not in- 
tend to anſwer at the preſent, 
$.S. 11. To come to particular affections in 
reipect of friendſhip, ſo far as they are coincident 
with a Good Nature, Jt may ſeem, that there 
three ſorts, to which we cannot deny this appella- 
tion, dependingall, more or leſs,upon our groper 
choice, and will, Our common, our concerned, 
and our deareſt friends, which may paſs out of 
one ſort into the other without any fault or yio- 
"lation. For a common friend may prove benefi- 
cial, and ithful friend ro our concerns may 
prove dear FAnd a dear friend may ſtand in every 
particular conſideration of friendſhip. The obſery- 
; ingof which diſtinion may ſerve to expedite us 
in ſome queſtions, and ſayeus in the mention of 
{ome others. 

1. And firſt of common friendſhip there is 
difference of degrees. Some are our acquaintance 
that {alute us,and ſome come into our company,as 
occaſion ſeryeth ; Others our familiars and conh- 
dents that uſually converſe with us. Others our 
obliging friends, that interyiſit us, entertain us, 

* and ſtudy to procure all mutual offices of kindneſs 


to us. How low might we deſcend in diviſion and 
ſub» 
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ſubdiviſion of theſe orders, if we might be as cy. 
rious in thelearning, as we ought to be in the life 
and praCtiſe of it ? For of our ordinary acquain-' 
tance, ſore are fleighe and perfunRory ; - others 
ceremonious, thatregard our qualicy rather chen 
our perſons; others truly honourers and lovers 
of us, as far as it happens tothem to expreſsit; 
ſome are accompliſhed with vertues, ſome are 
ſuperficial. Towards all a Generous fpiric hath a 
large and open heart full of love unfeigned, asthe 


merit of things and perſons calls it out, you- ſhall | 
ſee #freſh alacrity riſe in the meeting of every of | 


them, more ot leſs, according to the ſecret claſſis, 
wherein they are diſpoſed in his mind (Neither is 
char claffis made fraudulently, or corruptly, but 


according tothe true knowledge,or genuine appre-” | 


henſion that he hath conceived uponkghe meaſure 
of his acquaintance.) You ſhall ſee What pleaſure 
he conceives in parleyiog with any of them, what 


delight in making, and receiving of addreſſes, what | 


lighc in his countenance when he congratulates, 
what ſhadow when he condoles, what naturalneſs 
in his comportment, you cannot doubt of his 
reality. Neither,that it ought fo to be among good 
men, {ſince all do diſſemble the like behaviour, as 
the moſt effeQual and commendable amongſt men. 
And when we come to look into it, none of thele 
can be negleRed. On the fleighteſt may depend 
ourfame and reputation, whereby we live in the 


common light, like Cameleoxs on the air, To the 
Cere- 


d honour us, 
and a (cope $0 


ſeminary 
faſhion our c1mes 


exercile a 
ro progre 
degrees 0 


(ive mouon- 
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the middle of the way wichout reaſon, and ifany 


thing or perſon come to thwart chem, they pre., 


ſently break into outrage, and hate incontinent 
what even now they ſeem*d to fayour. Ic is enough 
ro.know theſe, anda kindneſs, only not to have to 
do with them, beyond the hour of the day, or the 
bon-jour. Yet we muſt acknowledge - a good 
friend may be found ſometimes among the more 
moroſe Natures. And among the more ſevere, 
where it happens; that is, among thoſe that have 
a temperament of good qualities to their ſeeming 
ſowrneſs ( they may have excellent yertues to it ) 
none. more noble. Bur let us enter into our dil. 
courſe, and ſtick in the Porch no longer, the Acts 
of a Good Nature in theſe reſpeRs are divers. 

1. It loves to ſatisfy its own propenſion, having 
agreeablenels for its proper objet. One may de- 
fire, but they cannot love for need. One may ho- 
nor, but they cannot loye for an opinion of worth. 
One may revere, -and accommodate ones behavi- 
our; but one cannot love through the tyranny of 
duty or obligation. | It is fo free, that it cannot 
be conſtrained from without, neither can the 
ultimate diQtate ( as they ſay in che ſchools ) of the 
practical intellect it ſelf command it, It is not a con« 
ceſſion,or voluntary atmeerly, (though moſt vo- 
luntary)but anemanation,Nay,manyexcellent per- 
ſons, known & acquainted,may not be the object 
of any great kindneſs to a Good Nature, for want 


of ſomewhat in them ſuitable to a Gentle ger wa 
what 
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what does it ſignify to be valiant, learned, wiſe, 
ifthere be withal in the ſame perſon, an averſation 
or indiſpoſition to that, chat 1 delight in? 
Or ifhe be a ſtranger? Thus love is nurſed with 
jocundity, and playes where Nature, ortheuſe of 
fortune has preicrib*'d it, What though the ob- 
jets be not ſo accompliſhed as others ? Yet they 
are our Brothers,or our Cofins,or our Comerades, 
or our dayly Viſitants. Or they are moſt loving to 
us, moſt joyous in our company, moſt apr to pleaſe 
us, and moſt concern'd to ſerve usin any kindneſs. 
What though they may have their faults, or mif- 
carriages? The loye is to the perſon. 1 loye him 
as] love my ſelf, CanIhate my ſelf 
for my failings, or misfortunes, that _ 
happen to me as their puniſhments? 
Or can I but dehire earneſtly my own recovery, 
and better doing ? There is a ſort of friendſhip 
(if I may ſo call it ) or beneyolence rather, ground- 
ed ina principle. of vertue, which when it failes, 
the yertuous lover withdraws his affeRtion, miſles 
of his obje, in the ſubjet where it was before. 
But this is more Divine,and Philoſophical, thento 
be ſought purely in a Good Nature , which having 
once conceived anaffecion (upon liking ) to a per- 
ſon cannot chooſe but proſecute him with a good 
will,though he become vicious, even to the gallows 
or to the utmoſt of diſgraces. Whence it was neyer 
counted an unſeemly thing to take notice of con- 
demned perſons, & to ſalute rhem,& to cheer them 
| Y uP\s 
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up, £oing to their executions. Buta baſe thing to 
be aſhamed of cheir chains, while they retain any 
ſparks of thoſe good qualities, that we once re. 
ſpeed in them, or any .Colour for their misfor- 
tunes, 7 

2. It is horn to go out of it ſelf, and live among 
its friends, to be pleaſed in their ſatisfaction, and 
advanced in their emolument, and afford its pri- 
vate guſtoes ( if it have any ) to their content, and 
pleaſure. Bur Fleler this relt a little longer. 

'3.'It is' not weak, or apt to be dilcouraged, 
Not of it ſelf, for its love is from pure Nature 
( que apit quando, & quantum poteſt ) it cannot 
mantle; or corrupt like a ſtanding water : it 1s reſt. 


leſsand never weary, but in every att refreſherhics , 


owrvigour, and budderhin newdefires of fruition. 
And which is more. One friend, cannot ſupply the 
defe&t ofanother, for a Good Nature hath ſym- 
pathy with them all, that make up -ies body Poli- 
tique of Civil life'; [390 avalſo non difficit a/ter. But 
the pain and grief of looſing, or of miſlingany 
part/ſhewes by how quick a nerve it is united to 
the lover. THEe 

Nor by fortune, which though poſſibly an 
occaſion, never was a cauſe of love.' And ſo, who 
"loved not for need will not leave for need, or ceaſe 
for fear of loſs; who never ſought gain by his love, 


or ever-knew any other uſe of wealth but enzoy- , 


ment; or any enjoyment like the pleaſure of ſerv- 
ing of his friends to the'utinolt.” If he joy and 
PE TR, 4s,” grieve 


| 


| 
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grieve with them,will he do'c for nothing, Orſtay 
forasking ? Or keep account of exchange of bene- 
firs or kindneſſes, to do or return only ſo much as 
he has before hand , oras he owes 0n intereſt, or 
in ſtri& gratitude? There is no account, where 
all is common. There is no incentiye of loye like 
adverſity, *Twas. but pretenſe what ever flaggs, 
or droopes, while the Relative friend is in being;: 
or droopes not when he deceaſes, 

Nor at laſt by any other impeachmeats or pro- 
hibitions : for bars and walls cannot ſever true 
friends,and1n this caſe ( ifin any other ) Nitimar 
in vetitum + wearethe more invincible to attempt 
to ſuccour, when we are inhibited : either raite the 
ftege, or looſe the þbatrel; | 
" 4. It is hardly diſſolved, though poſſibly it 
may,ifhe that was once familiar to us, do utterly 
negle&, or forget us; or fall to ſhameful vices, 
and ſo precide the continuance of our correſpon- 
dency; or if- he prooye unnatural, or malitious, 
ſeeking as induſtriouſly to diſoblige, as ever he 
did to oblige us. Otherwiſe, how ſhould enmities 
ariſe? Who never knew us do not hate us :..Nor 
is any diſguſt bitter, where the ſweetneſs of mu+ 
tual fayour were not more ancient, ,We may in» 
ſtance in all manner of examples, When Aedea 
had left-her Countrey for the loveof Zafor; and 
found her ſelf deſpiſed, and forſaken, ſhecould 
"do nothing elſe but meditate on - reyenge;: for 
(as ſhe argued with her Nurſe, ) 5 
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Euripid. Med. 
kv zap ogy A lofty mind cannot contain 


5x v6.24 xg= When ſcornful wrong it bears in' 


w_———— ( vain, 


Nulle ſunt inimicitie, niſi amoris, acerbe, 


When ane Oftavins had layen with Pontis 
 Poſthumia at Rome, and enflamed with enjoy- 
ment of her, did in vain follicit her unto mar- 
riage, he flew her 1n revenge of that repulle.When 


Ceſar and Pompey ( who had ſerved one another | 


in the higheſt concerns of honour ) the pledge of 
alliance failing, came to contention, nothing but 
the ruin of one, or other could determine it. 
When LZewzs T1. King of France came*to quarrel 


with his ProteQor the Duke of ZBargoxy. When? | 


| 


Edward the 1 V. King of Exglazd with his Reſto- | 


rer the Earl of Warwick, and Richard 1 11. with 
his ſupporter the Duke | of Zckingham, what 
means to compromile thoſe differences but extre- 
mity ? We ſee the ſame in private friends, who 
once falling out run to duels; the ſooner by how 
much the Amity between them was the greater. 
Diſdain on this part, blazeth ſuddenly, and in- 
cenſeth. Contempt inflameth, deſpight adderh 
oyl and brimſtone to the fewelof diſcontent : $0 
that nothing reſteth, but a pointed moſt acumr 
ned revenge, becauſe there ſeems to be no other 


reparation of diſhonour, Loyeand favour ( how-" 


ſoever generqus ) are couditional to be mw 
es 
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ſtood : for they cannot conſiſt if they be not mu- 


, tual and reciprocal, who failerh once in ſuch a 


point, he is not to failagain: There canaot be a 
reconcilement, unleſs you can make a man to be 
what he is not, or not to haye done what he-has 
done, which is impotlible. 

Pian piano! fair and fofcly | There is no fuch 
precipitancy incident to the caſe, if. a Good Na- 
ture ( that isno Coward ) might intercede-1n 1t. 
Aedea was not the beſt of women, and the Poet 
rather brings her in ſpeaking as, a fury, then a 
Saint. He could not have pur thoſe words in 
Cornelia's mouth, when her husband Anthony was 
inthe Arms of Cleopatra ( not ſuperiour unto-her 
in wit or beauty) and ſought to withdraw her 
ſubfiltence from: her, and his own childfen with 
her. Nor were Lews, or the Crook-back equal 
Princes: Or the Earl and Duke of the berter ſub-= 
eas. 
. But when C#ſor had overthrown his enemy, he 
picied his misfortunes, ingratiared 'his friends, 
reſtored his ſtatue. When his head was broughc 
to him, he turned away from fſeingit. When his 
ring was preſehted ro him, he receiyed it with 
tears ( being poſſibly the ſeale- of many offi= 
cious tables, that had paſt between chem) and 
ſhewed in all his aQions, that he did not ſeek. to 


deſtroy Pompey, but to ſave Ceſar. In fine, what 


inward monſter hurried on Ofavins? A woman 


is the more: beloved, that repelleth her lover 
EE © E 2 | with 
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with diſdain, and the more ſought, and the more 
honoured; if not by him, who had before de- 


bauched her. Of avillany extroardinary, I need 


not undertake to give a reaſon. 

But if we'examine ſuch contentions, Good Na- 
ture may ſeem in the origine to have been depreſl- 
ed by paſlion, - and ſuppreſſed afrerwards, For, at 
the. firſt, if a man- thought modeſtly of himſelf, 
and honourably of his friend, he could not haye 
; been ſo ſoon tranſported, nor ſo violently. Have 
we not ſeen a gentle ſpirit ſubmit his paſſions ( for 
a time ) and his reaſon too to his friend, and ac- 
counted ir no vileneſs ? And have we not preſently 
ſeenthe'ſubmitter;to be the vanquiſher, and. ac- 
counted more noble ? Either there was no cauſe of 


. . = 
anger, br not of ſo much, as is conceived. Whar, 


if that which is taken for contempt ( asit often 
happens; being misinterpreted ) was intended for 
an office of friendſhip, and that (itmay be) not 
indiſcreetly neither, if the reaſon had been appre- 
hended? What if it were but an eſcape ? Or a 
little- ſtart of paſſion? Bur I grant it wasan in- 
jury. Goodneſs is a patient thing without the 
help ofPhlegm;and of it ſelf will yefitilate the heav- 
ing broiles within, without a 'trifling fann,.' or 
Ombrella to allaythem. It will make many good 
conſtructions, ereit will admit'a bad one. Or if 


it find (atlaſt ) ſo good can-, 


*L a forza de amore non 
- . , : | iſhed 
riſquanda al delitto, RE rele ym 


chrough 
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through exceſs of its own goodneſs and reſpe& to 
its friends, bat it-preſuppoſed ſome exceſſes or 

' defeQs in him from the firſt beginning, and re- 
ſolved not to caſt away a jewel for a flaw. 

Beſides it cannot {tand upon punctilioes, but 
| ratherbowchedecorum, for ic ſuffers no: other- 
| wiſe from theinjury of a'friend,; 'then it would do 
| by ſome great wrong that it had done it ſelf by 
negleR, : or indifſcretion. And who that. hath 
wrought his own diſhonour or diminution by. his 
folly; will add the-madneſs to it to ſtab himſelf? 
And will he add to his boiſterous paſſion the re- 
putation of killing, or of ſeeking the life of his 
friend? Are not one and the fame bowels com- 
monto them both ?.. To:diminiſh the injury, and 
magnify other :kindneſſes oppoſed to ir, this is 
friendly. To condeſcend, ro remit de jure, to 
take a part of che blame . upon! himſelf,” and to 
think of taking up; this were a way to give a day 
to reaſon, and reſolution, anda certain expedient 
to redeem any-lapſe of reputation, But he hath 
done what he cannor wtidoe, -and'I have ſuffered 
what 1 cannot wipe off,” but with his blood, or 
the licking of his rongue? Then you are both with- 
out my liits. Tofdeprive his friend of his fayour 1s 
the greatelt puniſhment here. And one 'true 
friend:is' impatient of-that-diſpleafure from ano- 
ther ; 'and cannot live Mn quiet under it; though 
© he ſuffer unjuſtly : He cannot but- ſeek to be re- 

conciled; and if he can obtain it, will hardly 

E 3 ever 
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eyer-need a ſecond. Theſe joynts well ſet grow 
firmer than betore, .and the cicatrice more callous 
againlt offences, then the brawne and muſcles. 
To conclude, If our friend neglect us, it is but a 
lapſe,and addrefſes renewed may reviveit: If he fall 


to-vice,, he retaineth only our wiſhes, and endeas | 


vours to ſerve him another way, & to reclaim him, 
If he injure me, I may be angry to reduce him, 
If he be ingrateful, or malitious, I have no other 
way in nature butto puniſh him with averſation.[t 
is againſt Nature that I ſhould ſeek his miſchief, in 
whom a part of my ſelf is lodged, in hope of a 
civil reſurrection, or entombed in his unworthi- 
neſs, and there to ly ſacred, and inviolable. + If 
Iam neceſlicated to wrong him in my own de- 
fence : ſo I may be, to cut off one limb to fave 
my whole body, 

IT, While they ſtrive for the glory of the price 
ina corniſh hurling, they ſometimes cover the 


ball inthe midſt of the preſs; ſometimes leave a | 
ſingle obſervator to go way with it tothe Gaole; | 


ſo 10: this contention concerning the nobleneſs and 
ufe of friendſhip, while on one hand they admir 


no end, orfruit of friendſhip bur it ſelf: no plea+ | 


ſure, no profit, no private or pfiblick buſineſs to 
forge, or nouriſh it; on the other that all 
friendſhip is but an idle fancy, a meer notion 
without ſome ſolid intereſt, as the baſis of it; or 


only ar/abilraRted conſideration, no more to. be * 


found in Nature, then materia prima in things 
NE Cn Rn 009 Tp" ſenſible 
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ſenſible : They may leave the truth in the middle. 
Which to find and bear from them, let us firſt 
| © conſider of the later, [mult confeſs it paſſeth among 
the fineneſs of the age, as a paradox of court- 
ſlip { and as ifuntutored (ſpirits were only kind 
and loving ) to be civil amongmen : and more 
to ſome then others; but indeed- to have no 
friend, or friendſhip: as if ic were but a meer 
fondneſs, a feminineor a childiſh vagarineſs, not 
to be admitted among the wite, or valiant: part 
of men : to whom ofall che rules delivered to us 
from antiquity, there is none rhat ſoundeth fo 
authentick as that of Chitoe. Ita ama tanquam of u- 
rus, ita 0di tanquam amaturns. So love as if you 
were about to hate, ſo hate as if you were about 
to love. For what account can be glyen of this 
charineſs, or theſe endearments betwixt two, or 
a few perſons; but only co humour one anothers 
fancies, or to bolſter up one. anorher in ſelf-con- 
ceiredneſs ; and ſo take them off from ation or 
deſign, wherein: he ſhould be no friend, that 
ſtands in our way, though he were as a friend be- 
fore? There is atime in prudence to know, and 
to forget, to take acquaintance, and to paſs by 
without notice. As our ends alter, and as we 
adyance, we muſt leave thoſe perſons, and things 
behind us, that we cannot take along with us, it 
being not ſufficient only , but more then ample, 
if we have been juſt, or courteous, or beneficial 
E 4. 0 
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to them for the time, wherein we had to do with 
 __ _ them. Allchings ſlide, and nothing 

Tlzy]z ge % hide, is more.crue.in this ſence then * 
«Ry 4. theninthe ſcepticks. And is it not- 
a madneſs to go about to ſtop acurrent, or impale 
a riyer for a fiſh-pond : while every man is bent 
upon-his own concerns to hold them back to be 
intent upon ours; or our own which are equally 
fleering, upon theirs? To think to-ampropriate 
the uſe of any. man, or immancipate our ſelves, 
while on both fides we are bound te covert liberty, 
and ampliate our ſcope of living, : asmuch as poſli- 
ble 2 Beſides, -that change and variety in friends 
and friendſhip. is no leſs acceptible, than in any 
other caſe : but far more , commodious, fince 
friends are to be uſed ſparingly, ſome in one thing, 
ſome-in another, /and our needs are various, and 
our fortunes variable.' Perſons too do vary from 
themſelves: wherein a man hath ſerved us at one 
time, - he cannot or he:-liſts not at. another, what 
we loved in him, at another time is altered : And 
to pretend conſtancy to. one, that 1s become an- 
other, is but forced;- So that we had need to be 
cautious and yerſatile in this maneige, where we 
cannot depend upon any ſure or certain points. 
When did Ceſar ( the moſt ſufficient man ( per- 
adventure ) in all aſſayes that ever was ) chough 
he loved many women fore-ſlow an hours march 
for any of them? Though he entertain'd his 
triends and partizans at moſt prodigious —_ 
when 
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| whendid heever ſtick at any of them that halted 
intheir carriere? Though be were ſo liberal, he 
' knew how to make more of them, then they had 
made ofhim, And who would willingly come 
offa looſer with a flouriſh of friendſhip ? . Qx5 
* ſobs Amicus eſt, ſcito hunc amicam omnibus eſſe, 
Ariſtides would acknowledge friendſhip | 
unto no man, leaſt by favour or disfayour hy 
he ſhould be led. into inconyeniences. $0 little 
eſtate have ſome men made of that, which others 
idolize, who had rather be accounted Atheiſts 
then. indifferent friends. Notwithſtanding, we 
arenot ſo eaſily to be put by. To covet and-to 
ſeek a pretended Amity for our own ends, and 
ceaſe as they are ſerved, Tats frequenſane 
via eſt, &c.-- 
To uſe, and leave a friend's a beaten Way , 
Yet beaten as it 15, it leads aſtrgy. 


To ſeem to haye a multitude of. friends, and 

hayg none is to deceive our ſelyes. more then .0- 
thers, in the true ſolidity of our - own Concerns. 

He hath but light hold of anopher ( however .he 
imagine) whom he would oblige ſtrongly tor his 
purpoſe who is bur lightly affected within himſelt, 

| Thepackis diſcerned,and the fraud as covertly re- 
' turned? Asifthe language of thoſe feigned cour- 
reſies, coiloguing paſſions, falfifying promiſes and 

* Apologies were not underſtood | Eſpecially,when 
they are to court for advancage ( as it often hap- 


pens ) 
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pens ) the ſame that have been legerly diſmiſt be. 
fore, and have a ſenſe of our ingratitude ! Theſe 
are veiles only of puſillanimity, which in effe& 
atchieve no grear matter : A Roman generoſity 
will tread upon them. Loyalty is eſlencial to a 
Good Nature and buſineſs and commerce to ex+ 
preſsic. We cannotdeny but mutual intereſts are 
a ſolid ground of friendly correſpondency, be it 
more or leſs. Some areonly in more trivial mar- 
ters, wherein whatſoever is given to civility, ne- 
ceſlity, expediency doth not derogate from fide- 
lity, integrity, and a good mind. Othersare more 
neer and intimate tous. And is it not moſt 'natu. 
' tural to us to love our dependencies, our benefici- 
aries, our faithful co-adjutours, our truſtees and 
Relyances? And aswe find the worth and yalue 
of them in reality, ſoto prize, affeRt, and endear 
them. That iszto add them to the number of our 
excellent friends, not according to the adyantage 
only that we'receive ( for we may love a friend 
more who is leſs uſeful) but the mind whereyith- 
al we are ſeryed. Who but theſe know our ſe- 
crets? Who bur theſe relieve us in our ſtraites? 
'Who but theſe confirm us in our doubtful Rates ? 
And who but theſe have power to become our 
enemies if they prove uvfaithful? Therefore who 
was fought only that he might be uſed, may be 
retained, that he may be endeared. A friendſhip 
may be refined from intereſt to yertue, but every 


one with whom we may haye to do, may not ” 
wort 


| 


| 


; 
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worth the while : for who will go.about to extra 
gold out of lead or tinn, though: he know it may 


' (þein it? Though Good Nature be not intereſled in 


; 


deſign yetit is in conſequence : for advantage and 
and pleaſure cannot þe abſtracted from benefits, 
and fayours, and mutual aides and offices. And 
It is bur an ill conſtitution that doth not . thrive 
upon-good diet,and convert it.into good humours, 
which is but a perpetual ſeading of new arid inex- 
hauſted gratifyings. - Wherefore, under tayour, 
it is no part of 1mbecillicy 'to be chary ol our 
friends, to commute and ſymbolize in all 'man- 
ner of affe&ions with them. Nor is it any reſtraint 
to a large heart to have multiplicity, and recain 
a freſh affeRtion rothoſe, that have been contraQt- 
ed from his infancy, with the reſt that he fhall 
colle& to his 1 end , but rather this is one, ;and 
the only accomtling of his felicity co be a Patron 
unto one, a companion unto. another, -a corre» 
ſpondentnto others that are abſent, an Allie to 
more, and an intimate yet. to' a few confidents, 
All with frankneſs and reality. , This is no0-4m- 
peachment of jult deſigns, but a ſure Promptuary 
of ready aides; no incumbrance in advancing, 
but a certain furtherance without ſeeking, No en- 
ſnaring of our fortune; buta means to clear, 
expedite it, Let Ceſar be conſidered, and he ne- 
ver ſleighted any ef his true friends, never loſt 
any that he could retain : nay, had ſo good a 
way of ingratiating himſelf with his ſouldiers, that 
hardly 


| 
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hardly any of them ever did: revolt from him! A 
Captain -beloy'd-like Alexander,” whole ſouldiers 
beſieged him in his Tent, (-cheir arms caſt down) 
with tears and groans three dayes together, till 


he was willingtocome out, and be reconciled-to | 


them in the ſame poſtures. Sach-is-the poiver-6f * 


goodneſs, where 'cis'mixt with greatneſs, where- 
as many triumphs of the Rigid, .and Tenacious 
Roman Captains have been diſgraced with- the 
murmuring of their followers. And many battels 
only loſt out ofhatred, where there have before 
beet ſuch defects of gentleneſs,” Let us know: then 
that a'friendly nature is bold and*confident; 'not 
more actively, with its friend, then paſſively 'to- 


wards him, To ſpare him is to looſe - him, and, 


diſoblige him by the moſt unkindneſs; ſpare-your 
doubtful friends ; but uſe your ceMin ones, and 
the more you uſe them the more you have them. 
Only be ſure you be certain, and moſt 'of all 
confident in your own vertue,8 generoſfty, which 
(like providence-) produceth -and maintainerh 
friendſhip with continuance of one -- perpetual 
AQtion. By 2 14 | 
ITT: But to deſcend to the other part and con- 
fideration of deareſt friendſhip, which ( having 
ſpoke already of Heroick love ) we may now term 
Heroick friendſhip, which 1 take to be the meet- 


| 


ing and coincidence of two good Natures, that | 


reſemble one another, in identity of ſouls & wills: 


whereof many times the likeneſs of outward fea- 
| cures 
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turesand complexions may be an indication, and 
a ready token of commencement (where ir hap- 
q-2 . 
pens ) at the firtt encounter of ſuch an happy pair 
of loyers. Sothat this muſt- be imagined ro be 
ſomewhat rare, and extraordinary: it being not 
only hard ro findſuch a ſecond felt: in whoſe bo- 
ſom we may have equal confidence, as in our own : 
in whoſe help the ſame aſſurance, who can haye 
the ſame delight in our affeRtion, that he hath in 
loving of himſelf, and -inour embraces the ſame 
ſatisfation, that he hath in cheriſhing of his 
own. ſoul and body; and who can be equally 
concerned in our welfareand his own, but alſo to 
find a firſt, who can love as much, as may deſerye 
ſuch requital, Let every one try how he finds 
it in himſelf, how he feels his pulſe beating to- 
wards it, or his heart panting to eſcape from 
him into another breaſt. * Thisnoble | 
affetion fals not on vulgar, and-com- a T5 
mon conſtitutions, but on ſuch as are ** * 7” ©" 
mark*c for vertue ;. he that can love his friend: 
with this noble ardour, will in-a competent de- 
gree affe& all. 1 begin with'this ſentence, fince 
it comes into my mind ; That it /is but oxdinary 
tor ſome men to haye ſometimes a-pheere, -0r con»: 
cubine, as Aahomet the great ( who +. i; 
after ſacrificed her with his 'own:hand - "21; 
| _ to hispride and tyranny ) that takes up all cheis; 
| "time, and pleaſure. . Others 4 Privads, or onlyfa- - 
| vourite, the ſolitary objeR: of their fancy and; 
| Xe | 7 +; 5 __ — 
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delight, as our Edward [1I. was accounted tg 
havein Piers Gaveſton, which was reputed ( coo) 
an effeminate impotency, and enthralment of his 
mind. An affection ſpringing out of weakneſs 
and inſufficiency, and only tending to eaſe and 
pleaſure : Whena man is captivated with a man, 
asifhe were enamoured of a woman; while his 
time, his buſineſs, his honour is diſtracted : while 
a ſenſeleſs hamour is only gratified : and he that 
ts beloved ( for the moſt part ) knoweth how to 
makeother uſe of it, then his lover. A thing fo 
fatal ( notwithſtanding ) ro that unhappy Prince, 
that when ſedirion and rebellion had remoyed one 
he could not live without the raiſing of- another 


in the perſon of the Lord Spencer, whom the ; 


other Lords finding to draw all the Kings heart 
one way ; they never left till they had ungraci- 
ouſly procured both their ruines. So we fee in 
common inſtances, who are fend of one, negle& 
all others, which breeds contempt and hatred, 
for who are deſpiſed, deſpiſe again: and who 
think they ought to have an intereſt in one that is 
tranſported, where they haveitnot, do enyy the 
tranſporter, and cannot well refrain from ſome 
attemprupon him. In vices 1t is moſt common 
to haye one ſeducer, who gains a power upon his 
ward, We muſt not therefore meaſure this af- 
fetion by intenſion, much'leſs by exceſs, or in- 
cemperance; bur by adzquation of the object, 


yertue af che perſons, and regularity of the AQts, 
proteome _” rag] 
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Let us therefore hear my Lord of Aontaigne's 
report ( inſtead of many other) of his ſingular 
(Amity with Aonſrenr de Ia Boitie, | 
which indeed he hath propounded to ” 4 — 

| us (though of himſelf as a rare ex- yin 09: Srv 
ample. \ 

Which he affirmeth to have been ſuch, that cer- 
tainly the like was not io be-read of, and thac 
amongſt us men, there is no track of ic to be found 
inuſe. Thatthere needeth ſo much happineſs of 
rencounterto raise ſuch another, that it is much 
if fortune do afford the like once in three ages, 
They were firſt known to one another by report 
they ſought one anothers acquaintance, they found 
it by chance at a feaſt, and became forthwith 
” taken, fo known; and ſo obliged betwixt them.. 
ſelves, that preſently nothing became ſo intimate, 
2s the one to the other. That it was not one 
ſpecial conſideration, nor two, nor three, nor 
four, nora thquſand. It was, he knew not what, 
quinteſſence ofall> which having ſeiſed his whole 
wilt brought ir to be plunged, and loſt in his 
friends; and his again in like manner with a pareil 
longing, and concurrence in4his own : not re- 
ſerving any thing that was proper to either of 
them : nothing that was his or mine. That ſuch 
a friendſhip. aboliſhech all words of difference, 
benefit, obligation, - acknowledgement, requeſt, 
> remerciment, or the like : all in effect being com- 
mon between them; their wills, choughts, judge» 


ments, 
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ments, goods, wives, children, honour and life; 
and-their agreement to be but one ſoul in two 
bodies, And ſuch a friendſhip he-affirms to be 
diſcufſive at all-other obligations, incompatible 
with any other friendſhip. | Though his life had 
been ſweetly paſſed ro the time of his writing, 
without any other-great affliftion, then the' loſs 
of his/friend : yet if he compare the whole to 
tlroſe four years, wherein be enjoyed him, that 
all thereſt was but ſmoak, or a dark, and a. tedi- 
ous night to him. In fine, that thereafter, he 
abandoned all pleaſure, fince his Participant was 
gone; ſince all the comforts in the world did but 
red6uble to him the regret' of his loſs, thus far 
that noble Humaniſt, Let us yet hear another 
nd EP refined ſpiric of our own Nation. [I 
1- Browne confeſs ( ſaith he ) 1 do not obſerve 

Ip, that order, that the Schools ordain 
our affetions, to love our Parents, wives, chil- 
dren, and then our friends: For excepting the in- 
junRions of religion, T do not find in my ſelf ſuch 
a neceſſary and indiſſoluble ſympathy to all thoſe 
of my "bloud. I hope I do not break' the fifth 
Commandment, 1FI conceive F may love my 
friend-before the'neareſt of my bloud, even thole 
trowhom'I owe the principles of life. © I never yet 
caſt'a crraeaffe&ion'6ns woman; but Thave loved 


my friend as I do! vertue,' my. ſoul; my God.— ; 


Thereare wonders-in- true affeRion, 'it is a body 
of Enigmaes, mylteries and riddles; wherein two 
RY , + 4 [! 
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ſo- become one, as they both become two, I love 
my friend before my ſelf, and yet methinks 1 do 

"not love him enough, ſome few moneths hence 
my multiplyed affection will make me belieye 1 
have not loved him atall; when T am from him, I 
am dead till { be with him,when ] am with him 1am 
not fatisfied, but would {till be neater him': unic- 
ed ſoulsare not fatisfied with embraces, but de- 
ſireto be truly each other, which being impoſſible, 
their defiregare mfinite, and muſt proceed with- 
out 4 poſſibility of ſatisfaRtion.— If we can bring 
our affeRtions to look beyond the body, and caft 
an eye upon the ſoul, we haye found ont the true 
objeR not only of friendſhip, but charity, &e. 

, Tam aſhamed of tranſcribing, their ſenſe and 

eloquence hath imported me: And yer I haye 
maimed borh by the culling : But*cis more to my 
purpoſe then mine own. 

What ſhall we ſay to all this ? If it were but wit, 
or generofity, pity ro be wracKk'e or chopt with 
Logrek - bur theſe are no ventets of ſmoak or chaff. 
| If there be ſuch an ay; whae fhall 1 ehink of 

my ſelf? if not, what of theſe excellent perſons, 
that hayedilivered it? We muſt fuffer fuclr fouls 
to have ſuffered ſomewhat extraordinaty. There- 
fore Fam ſtill either quernlons, or mquilitive. 

For what is that, that I ſhould love in fuch 
_ an Amity ? The perſon of my friend ? not for one 
ſpecial confideration, nor two, nor three,nor four, 


nor a thoufand, but a quinteffence of F know not 
= | F whats 
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what, that plungeth my wiil. Will it not alſo 
plungemy reaſon, -while agreableneſs to my fancy 
isall that -is, 10 view?, While I ſeem to abſtrac * 
from ſenſe and pleaſure, ; will nor'this ingulf me 

in unwary ſenſuality ? Is it likeneſs? How can] 
then Jove-him before my ſelf? Or how can I haye 

a principle before my ſelf, though it be colove my 
Creator and Redeemer? Is itthe unity that is be- 
tween us ? Wherher then do I loyemy ſelf in Him, 

or himin me? Whether more? Or how do1 di- 
ſtinguiſh ſo, asto prefer that: in will and reaſon, | 
which in Nature 1s the later ? Beſides ſouls haye ' 
no union but of conſent, they know no plunging, 
or confuſion, Therefore till 1 am the rule and * 
meaſure of my own affection,.and the conſtant 
principletoit: My friend can be buta moral, or\ 
objeRive informer-ro me. He cannot bound, or 
comprehend me; much lets can he circumſcribe 
all my powers and my faculties, though I may 
yeild chem co be determined at his pleaſure. $0 
that I am plunged indeed in this Rhetorick, though 
I would be loth to ſpoil ſo fair an argument. 

But in what order ſhall we place this Amitie? | 
The learned DoRor prefers his Countrey : But | 
Monaigne heſitates in a fine ſtory. | 
When Tiberins Gracchus was con- 
demned of conſpiracy : C. Bloſ6as, his principal 
friend ſuſpeted of intelligence with him, was 
"conyented before the Conſuls, who demanding of 
him, what he would do for Gracchs? —_— 


Ch. 27.1.1. 
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All things. And what if he had commanded you 
to burn our Temples ? He would neyer haye done 
it, replied Bloſs. But what if he had? faid he, 
I would have done it. Whereupon my Author. . 
Thoſe which accuſe this anſwer as ſeditious do 
not apprehend this myſtery ; nor preſuppoſe ( as 
it was in reality ) that Bloſiss had the will of Grac- 
chas in hisfleeve; both by power and cogni- 
ſance. They were 'more friends then Citiſens; 
more friends, then friends or. enemies of their 
Countrey, then friends of ambition and trouble : 
Having perfe&tly committed themſelyes one to the 
other, they held pertectly the reins of one anothers 
inclination: And make them to guide this har- 
neſs by vertue, andthe conduR of. reaſon ( as it is 
impoſſible ro ſuppoſe it without) the anſwer of 
Bleſins wasas it ſhould be. What do wethink of 
this? If the judgement of one lead him unto Trea- 
ſon by vertue, and the conduct of reaſon, as he 
ſuppoſeth, muſt the others roo? Again mult we 
prefer our friend, or vertue ? It our friend, we are 
as before. If * yertue, our _ aries be... 
wiyes and children ( at the Pinngondy ery Foy hy 
leaſt ) have a preobligement citia que dicerem. Vos 
on us. And vertue defends autem hortor, at ita vir- 
any interceſſion of a later *#tem locetis, ſine qua a- 
a& of choice, between the ifitia oe mon poteſt * ut 
ea exceptaynihil amicitta 

firſt, and the. pledges of pf abjljus efſe purcris» 
* God and Nature, Some 
things are incommunicable of their own N n= 

| F 2 a 
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all-others friendſhip may haye power, But it can- 
not by ſeifing of my foul, procure, that 1 ſhould 
not be perfwaded as I judge, that ſhould not will 
what 1 think moſt meet. Nay, externalthings, 
My Prince and Countrey bear away my allegiance, 
and the rights of my wite and children are invio- 
tate againſt the neceſlities of my friend ( but not 
the hazarding of them if it ly in my power ) I can | 
do no more but communicate with trim in all Iam 
and have, that is communicable. 

But methinks, my Authors has improved this 
Notion very curioufly , when he cefs us, that fuch 
a friendſhip aboliſheth all words of difference, be- 
nefit, obligation, requeſt, or remerciement, &c, 
And ſo it feems to me in compariſon; that the 
deareſt friends cannot be beholden the oneto the. 
other; cannot exceed, or ſarpaſs one another: 
nor-haveany thingprivate, ſaving wherein priva- 
cy advantageth communiry. For if our thoughts 
and apprehenfjons were plainly- one, now 
rhere be place for adviceand-councel ? Four mu- 
rual endeayours did meet one another in the ſame 
ations; how could their be accommodation ? 
If eſtates and intereſts were not diftint, how 
ſhould one have to ſupply what the other wanted? 
But ſuch is the Candour of beneyolence, making | 
no account, or difference of perry or abundance 
in oneſubject, ſoeither be ſupplyed. or both altke 
miſerable : Wherefore a miſerable'man' is not ca- 
pable of this beatitude. Now 'twas ever agreed, 

"Fn 
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that the friendſhip of dearnels cannot extend unto 
many. My Author ſeemsto hold, not only that 
it cannot be beyond a duality, but that one fail 
ing the other never can repair it, Though a man 
may renew his eſpouſals, he muſt live a perpetual 
widower to his friend. Indeed, we cannot put 
but one in the ſuperlative degree, but a father of 
20, children may have ſo natural an aftection to 
them all, chat he can hardly tell (in all reſpeRs ) 
which to forego, if be were put to the neceſſity of 
his choice. And of a few friends, when one 1s 
preſeat he may be as the deareſt, when another 
comes he may be in balance. Gold may weigh 
againſt Gold,when the pieces & the ſcales are both 
even. And it is not probably want of high affeRi- | 
ons, that holds the common lover of more friends 
in this ſuſpenſe ; bur only want of parriality, act- 
ing by the grm"gs of his Nature, and notcalling 
reaſon to diſtinguiſh. Ofthis unique Amity, we 
are the leſs ſollicitous, becauſe it is not proper- 
ly any part or conſequent of a Good Nature, bur 
only of ſome Heroick yertue: if any ſuch bein 
Nature, whoſe effets are impoſlible (to be truly 
each other ) and deſires infinite ( to be farizhied 
with enjoyment ) whereas by Nature, never any 
tendency wasin-yain, 
Bur by this, 1] am- put.upon examining, what 
kind of patſions I haveeyer found within my OWn 
breaſt towards an bigh Amity. In my childhood, 


I found the firſtalleRive of my affections was ad- 
F 3 miration, 


OS 
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miration. When 1Tfaw any of my play-fellows of 
a jovial, hardy, and complyant Nature, faſhion'd 
ro his own pleaſure, and others favour, I remem- 
ber T were wont to haye an unquiet fondneſs to be 
endeared to him: ſometimes with more, ſometimes 
with leſs ſucceſs, until my paſſions, oft returning 
weary & diſappointed, (finding(asI imagine)ſpirits 
light and atery to be made to favour,rather then af- 
fetion , and that friendſhip could not be without 


ſomewhat of the deep humour) became timerous & 


ſollicitous about the next objeRts that1 aſſayled, 
thinking that I wanted wit or ſpirit to go about to 
gain any one , fince I ſtill ſeemed to my ſelfro loye 
more, then to -have been beloved. Therefore 
where 1 found my childiſh accoglienzaes anſwered, 
I thought my ſelf -beholden, and were ready to 
ſpoilall by being over-buſy with my fooliſh kind- 
nefſes. But when I came to have learned ſome 
letters, I found to be of one form, of one exercile, 
and often one in fault together & one puniſhment, 
was a means of endearing me, to one or other of 
my Claſlis : and that indeed, there was ſome geni- 
aliary in that affeRiion,, that was able to hold us 
great friends in the Univerſity, AddiQting my felt 
to ſome {iudy, 1] had a fit of great regrer'of the 
times pait ( like the pang of Door Faxſtus, who 
deſired of his tamiliar. to ſee Roſamona, that had 
been dead an roo: years before?) I could not be la- 
tisfied for want of pictures to: repreſent thole 


brave men wt.om 1 read, and read of, _— 
that 
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that they had left no commendation poſſible for 
poſterity. Nay at laſt, I could nor be kind with 
myſtars, becauſe I were not born to: know, and 
live in the conſtant ſight of that moſt accompliſh't 
and taking perſon the immortal Sir P. Sidney, un- 
der whoſe two piRures I have ſtood gazing at wil 
tou-houſe, till ſhame has impelPd me tg look on 
other things with little notice, and defire has 
brought me -back again. In the ardour-of my 
youth, thoſe' ſame vagary qualities, that keep 
women from being tame, 'andentice us, with we 
know not what Graces ( as'the birds in theair, 
render themſelves amiable, as they fly incheir par- 
ty-coloured feathers, which being taken are deſpt- 
ſed) allured ime no otherwiſe in men , ſuſpeCting 
ill there was more in'ſuch+perſons, than I could 
diſcover, and holding mie' enamour'd to the ob- 
jets of my ſuſpicion, which touched me in things 
as well as per{6ns So that being ready to: viſir 
France, 1 expeRed to find as much difference as if 
they had had another Heaven and Earth, then we 
enjoy , And'ſs Tfound my ſelf in vain affected ar 
the Key of Calais, there being a goodly high wall 
and mapniticent- towards the ſea, and an indiffe- 
rent town-within it. Since I came to yeats of dil- 
cretioni( which ] am feign to account by law, ra- 
ther ther, by reaſon ) admiration ceaſed , bur not 
\ that opinion;;that there are ſome inimitable qua- 
lities and/graces in cercain perſons which do ne- 


ceſſarily draw my heart to -a biex-verlance, and a 
F 4 paſſion 
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paſſion of acquaintance, yer it ſeems to me, when 


I have made my addreſſes, that not wha: I like in =. 


them; . ſa much as what they like in me is my 
aſlured ground of friendſhip: but if 1 am 
ſought unco by any, that has ſa mean a ſpiric, 

then what I like in them only, or in their inten- 
tion is my obligement : for I ask no more but rec 
tude , other accompliſhments I account matter of 
reſpe&, but only this of true affection. And haying 
found this bur 1ndiyers breaſts, I cannot complain 
of the falſeneisof the world ( as many do, which 
ſhould rather refle& on thefallacy of their former 
judgements,& their oſcitancy of converſation) but | 
rather of my own deficiences, if I have not any | 
one friendſhip high and abſolute. Nothing is more . . 
moleſtation to me, then to apprehend, that. the 
meanelt of my friends is unſatisfied in any thing of 
my behaviour, that the beſt ſhould not be highly 
drawen andallured with the poſtures and expreſit- 
ons of my affetion, Of reality 1 cannot doubr, 
feeling how effeRual ic is within myſelf; bur ro 
noble ſtrains and advancements every wit and ſpiric 
15not proper : Only when Stars meet they leap 
into covjJuaRion, and accompliſh their own orde, 
and amuſe the world with their light and ſplen» 
dour, In brief ( that I may not ſpoil my character 
with coo much oltentation) l account my friend+ 
ſhip my repalt, my entertainment, my. diverſion, | 
my religion, and no fault ro be ſo greatasany At 
of pride, or ingratitude, that tendeth $0 diſſolve S 


= 
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I love with yertue, and I love for yertue ( to what 
degree ſoeyer I obſerye it) yet I do not coverta 
Monopolize any one uato my ſelf, that he ſhould 
love no other helides me, ( 1do not think chat I 
can deſerye ſo much of any man ) nor am I myſelf 
willingto be ſequeſtred. But I love to walk, and 
talk, and intermingle with all the world : taking 
ſuch friendſhip far reſtraint, and no bounty, 
which ſhall go about to abridge me, or confine 
me : ſave only in reſpect of ſpecial Ads, and ſer- 
vices. , I am contented to live only atthe rate of a 
Good Nature, without attaining higher glory, 
or ſeeking of an Amity in Unity, andan Unuy in 
Identity of ſoules, or of Platonical Ideaes : which 
every man that canbe a friend,cannot underſtand; 
or hardly any other, who is ſo perſwaded ( as 
generally we are ) of creation, and production of 
things viſible, | 

S. V 11, When 1 would diſpatch, 1 am ipcum- 
bred, Idid not think there had been ſo much in 
hoſpitality. Whoever receiveth me with a good 
look is preſently become my Holt, and a mans 
bounty is as much ſeen in his countenance, as at 
his Table. Sometimes an invitation obligeth 
more then an entertainment : commonly the lefſer 
feaſts are the more gracious; and: che meaner 
houſes, and narrow entries afford the more re- 


_ ceipt within, The fair City of Sieza hath an anci- 


ent wall, anda {trait gate : but with this. inſcrip- 
tion ( that flack'd my wearineſs when I arrived: 
TIER there ) 
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there ) Cor pandit tibs Sena magts. Thy heart $j- 
end's more, enlarged then thy door. Ando it has , 
reputation of the hoſpitableſt Town in Italy. ] 
know not whether receiveth the more content -in 
it : he that affordeth a bounreous aſpeR,or-he that 
accepts it : forit is no leſs hoſpitality to accepr-of 
kindneſs worthily, then to-beſtow it freely. A 
Good Natureis ſeen alike in both, what joy and 
promptnels is there in the ation 2 What love and 
ſervice 4n the addreſſes of mind and body? Jr 
ſtands not upon its proviſion. Let decency, or 
magnificence ſee to that : If it have it, it-is ready 
to produce it : If not, it is not abaſhed; it ab- 
ſents not itſelf: it ſupplies, as much as may be, 
with good will: and it may be grieved, if things . 
neecſlary benot in its power to procure. Ceſar in 
an houſe where he was honeltly entertained, dip- 
ped his ſalad freely in corrupted oyl (which by 
error was brought to the Table) rebuking his com- 
pany for taking notice of it; and eat of it yet 
more freely to rebuke them , & ſave his Hoſt from 
having any apprehenſion of it. Such a value did he 
put upon a ſmall punRtilio of civility, as ſome 
other might have reckon'd it, but indeed it was 
no ſmall matter in the reaſon, which touched fo 
nearly on the Coaſt of Gratitude, And ſo Ileave 
the reſt of this yertue to liberality, and her aſſo- 
ctates. | 
I know not but I may borrow ſomewhat from 


the next title, if I entreat here of Charity, _ 
0 


] 
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of that which receiveth ſtrangers in, and next of 


, that, that relieverth them without : whether it be 


Humanity or Hoſpitality : Ig is certainly, a cha- 
racer of Good Nature, which is more apt to con- 
deſcend, then to aſpire; and to yield to pity, 
then to riſe to glory. The poor Mariner driven in 
by tempeſt is not to be queſtioned for his pratique: 
nor an enemy ſhip-wrack't upon our Coalſtto be 
treated asa priſoner of war. If it be in boiſtrous 
weather, a poor Traveller is not ſent to ſeek for a 
ſign, where Gentle people live: Nor a man-that 
commits a treſpaſs by his own misfortune : eſpe- 
cially when he ſeeks no more þur ſuccour, to be 
diſtrain'd, or roughly bandled. I will diſmiſs this 
alſo with a pleaſant ſtory. 1n the dreadful Maſſacre 
of Pars, while the Catholick ſwords reak't in 
vengeance; a poor H#ugaener, eſcaping his purſu- 
ers, came violently bouncing with hands ,and feer 
at the chamber door of the King of Navarre ( ar 
that time proteRor of the milerable party ) cry- 
ing Navarre, Navarre, The King 
was gone forth : a Lady ofthe bed- 
chamber, thinking he was returned | 
in haſt ( and knowing that miſchief was abroad ) 
baſtily ran to ope the door; and let in a wounded 
Gentleman purſued inſtantly- by four ſouldiers, 
To fave his life, he caſt himſelf upon the Queens 


Mem. de la 
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. bed: who for fear leaped our, and he after her, 


holding heralwayes by the middle, and uſing her 


as his buckler. She, poor Lady knew not the 
man, 
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man, or whether he came to miſchief Her, or whe- 


therthe ſouldiers intended it tohim, or to Her- , 


ſelf, but upon her out-cries : in came the Captain 
of the guards, who chafing at the rudeneſs of the 
Archers, he chaſed them out of that preſence, 
and granted the life of the poor Gentleman that 
embraced the Queen, to her diſcretion; which 
was ( though ſhe her ſelf were a zealous Catho. 
lick ) to lodge him in her own Cabinet, till he were 
cured of his wounds was not this a noble act of 


bounty ? 
And yet could you but laugh, if you 
Spetlatum ad- had ſeen 


miſt, &c. Thee haſt, though rude embraces of \ | 


the Leen ? 


2, For the other part of tenderneſs, which we 
call charity ; jt may admit of ſome diſpute, whe- 
ther a Good Nature do it for the loye of the Acti- 
on, or of the good thatisinir, or only to gratr 
fie its own humour, or the importunity of its own 
Nature ? Once again : our molt ingenious Doc- 
tor who has ſhew'd himſelf no ſuperficial Statilt 
of his own, or our common humanity tells us 
thus. IT give noalms to ſatisfy the hunger of my 
Brother : but: to fulfil and accompliſh the will, 


and command of my God. Idraw not my purſe, 


for his ſake, that demands it ; but his that enjoyn'd 


it. Irelieve no man upon the Rhetorick of -0 
| miſe- 


| 


I 
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miſeries: nor to content mine own 
commiſerating diſpoſition , for this Rel. Med. 1.2, 
is ſtill but moral charity, and an | 
at that oweth more to paſſion, then to reaſon. 
He that relieves another upon the bare ſuggeſtion, 
and bowels of pity, doth not this ſo much for his 
ſake, as for his own. For by compaſſion we make 
others miſery our own , and ſo by relieving them 
weretieye our felyes alfo. Yet (todo my noble 
friend, to whom: I have a particular obhigement 
the more right ) hehad told us before. _ ,, 
F have ever endeavoured to nouriſh Py 
the mercifu} diſpoſition, and humane inclmation 
I borrowed from my Parents, and regulate it to 
the written, and preſcribed lawsof Charity. 
| YetamTapt to imagine, that a Good Nature 
| _atctingonlyto ſatisfy the importunity of its own 
| inclination, is more abundant in goodneſs, then 
ated by a rule, or precept ; unleſs it be arule, 
that comes toit in effec, ( though not in form of 
words ) by its proper obſervation, 

We hang ( a good parr of mankind ) wavering, 
and trembling in the balance, while on the one 
hand, we are preſcribed a tri and rigid yertue, 
conſiſting in certain rules and dictates from which 
we may-not vary without offence, and danger. On 
the other, all kind of ations ere preſented ro usſo 
diſguifed with the ſame titles, that there is-no- 
© thing left to-be vice : neither any part of life robe 
ferious, The Mantle pf wir, or loye, or _ 

erves 
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ſerves to palliate all, that were ugly in its proper 
colors, both to ſenſe and reaſon. But if we can- 
not eaſily be exact with the tirlt, or diſſolute with ' 
the later, \it were worth while ro know this my- 
ſtery: Thac co live by rule is but to hamper Na- 
ture, to live in fear, and fall into ſuperitition ; 
bur to live without it, (as it 15a glaſs or mirror, 
wherewithal to-dreſs our Natures ) is to ſteer 
our courſe without a compals : for exceſs and de. 
fet conſiſt in curious points : and our own Na- 
tures ( in the caſe ) are the firſt Monitors, and 
the moſt intimate: and which employ our rea- 
ſons to be exact about it. Temperance, and ab. 
{tinence are certain and preſcribed yertues: yet 
there is no written rule that can keep us entire in 
the practiſe of them in particular caſes: for the 
yertues are not in the objects that are indifferent; 
nor inthe acts that are variable ( for that may be 
exceſs to me,which is temperance toanother, and 
the ſame aQ as to my ſelf at one time may be an ex- 
ceſs, which at another time was juſt ) but only in 
----. , _ right reaſon, according unto Na- 
wc £1290" ture, asa wiſe man ſhall judge (not 
aforngen another wiſe man; but the ſame 
that is to be engaged in the action. ) 

To come to our. purpoſe. To be moved with 
compaſſion upon the fight and” ſenſe of anothers 
miſery isa token of Good Nature, which is a di- 
vine inſtin& within us, the Original ( if I may ſay * 
ſo with the fayour of our Divines ) of the _ 

cable. 


dan 
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table. Therefore to hear when the bowels of com* 
paſſion call upon us, is to hear when God 
calls, and to execute his will, though we do not 
think of his command. Whereas to give liberally, 
meerly on a ſenſe of duty,if ic may be calledobedi- 
ence, it cannot be called Charity, And what 
avails it to give away 10000, Manors without 
Charity ? Indeed the Fathers Confeſlors are apt 
to teach their ſuppliants of Abſolution, that it is 
not Charity to give from a motive within ones 
ſelf, but only out of loyeto God, and obe- 
dience to his Commands; whereby they have 
made themſelves. Maſters of mens Charity : and 
hayenot been a little. charitable ro themſelves. 1 
ſuppoſe we have the ſame ſenſe amongſt many: of 


” our Religion : .ſince only Rich and Old cake 


themſelyes to be bound to Charity, and to ſeea 
young Gallant drop an Alms in the ſtreet were 
enough to make him queſtion'd to be ſoft. I am 
(almoſt ) of opinion, that who giveth of com- 
paſſion ( when he doth not actually think of God, 
or his command ). isthe more charitable, and.not 
the leſs obedient : and ſhall be noted, and re- 
warded, though he forget, and take no notice of 
his own benefit. For ( asI conceive ) the Sama 
ritan, that took up the wounded few did it not 
out of Religion ( becauſe they were as excommu- 
nicated perſons to one another ) but only out of 
ſenſeof humanity and compaſſion, And yet the 
Saviour ofthe World commends that Act, as — 
et Reli- 
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Religion. If a beggar importune us, ſhame may 
move us, though there be no witneſs; and where- 
of, was that fenſe given us? If another do not 
give when he thinks he ought, fear 1mpels him, 
And whether is it better to at out of fear, or out 
of ſhame? Notwithſtanding, 1 am afraid of thiy 
argument, as intrenching too much upon Divini- .. 
ty. Ido not queſtion, but it is a more excellent 
way of Charity to give for the love of God, rather 
then for the love of onr felyes, and our own quiet 
or any man, and his telief : but 1 do not think in 
Religion, that they can be diſ-joyned, or diltm- 
guiſhed, As to fay, I give out of Chariy : not 
becauſe I campaſſionate my Brother , but becaule 
Jam ſo commanded : but I am commanded to 
have compaiſion ( if Nature do not give it me ) 
and ſo to exhibit. Ido not think, that to give our 
of -Goed Nature is ſo much as a Moral yertue; 
bur a good difpoſition : that by reafon may be di- 
reted to any heigth or perfeftion whatſoever ; 
bur without it, that neither will nor reaſon can 
produce an AQ of Charity. . So that ſtill to ad- 
vance reaſon, or Religion 1s not to derogate from 
the ſmplicicy of Nature : which when Divines 
hy folow in corruption, and imbecillity , 1 fup- 
poſe they mean in another ſenſe, then intend. 

$. V HI. Zreckon not much what entertain- 


ment 7 have made; but 7am now ready to ferve | 


up-the difette with a few ſprinklings yet remaining 
widerthe notion of humanity , Eid ie adjente 
an 


4 — 
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and embelliſhments : knowing that the banquet 
is oftentimes more valuable, then che whole 
meal, 


1. And firſt, it is the part ofhumanity to re- 
; frain all diſguits, to reſtrain all incommodities, 
| andtoaidagainſtche incurſion of any evils in our 
common life, Therefore it doth not cheriſh in ic 
ſelf any private humour of diet, or repoſe, or fin- 
gular mode of carriage to be allow'd, or yielded 
to itby any other : ic affecteth not uſurpation. of | 
precedences or accommodations ; but is content= 
ed with ſuch partas time, and occaſion, and the 
perſons preſent do freely and readily afford to it : 
nor to fill anyplace with it ſelf through vain glory, 
and ſelf commendation ; or afſumeall the talk, or 
take upon it ſelf to cenſure perſons, or judge of 
things ; nor admits of jeers, or abuſes ; or ſuffers 
the dead; or the abſent to be traduced, or.che 
ſimple co be too much diſparaged. It queſtions 
not.the merit or the quality,. which any one pre- 
tends to ; though it diſcern an incomportment, 
it makes no ſemblance of it : ic will not expoſeany 
one, ' unleſs it be to dere ſome malice ; ir;helpet 
good conftruRtions, being tender of others fame, 
as itisof its own, and defirech to haye othersſo : 
it. taketh notice of diſtinRions,,, being; a ſign of 
| rudeneſs to come a ſecond time into. the Cdmpany 


" of any Noble Perſon, = not. to know who he is : 
| it 
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it yieldeth honor to men of ſpirit, and of vertuous 


acquirements ( thoughrmode(t ) and to theitarro- | 


gance too ſometimes. For in Bex. Fohxſon's cot 
pany, they ſay, thatan abſoluce domination ruled 


with the pteafure of hisſubjedts. 


Further, though a Good Nature do avoid 
oſtemation for its own parc; yetis it nor impati- 


ent ofanothers imperrtinence, or- idle commendy-' 


tions of himſelf: buc rather ſollicttous and concerrd 
for him how he will come off: ir 1s apt to bear a 
pare offhame for him, ifhe beimputtent':'or with 
im,” if he be ſenfible( as it ofren happens)when he 
doth not find thatapptauſe, char he expeRted. -1 
know nor how ir happens to tnpentous ſpirits'; ſuch 
as have reat wit, and real courage 'to' be bathfal; 
when dancesand droans are confident: is ita yer- 
fug or a Weakne!sin them ? Only'this we may'ob- 
ferve; asthere15a1aughrer that fheweth no com- 
platen fo there-isa bluſhing thit argues ſome- 
tines" colifcidus'prile'and mo goodneſs: ſome- 
eines a purpofe of revenge. And how do your 
chink' ders Þ Axih become a Blzackmoor?” But 
_ wherethispafiioni doth expreſs a ſehſeor doubr 
( thoughricbe Hut x miſprifion Yofatry indeeericy; 
or unhandfome faleting, or wiſeartying, Fcar- 
not fay,"1t is.it ſelf xverrne, but'a roketrof it: nor 
Seat 
an artiple facisfaRtion of it felt for any fiiall fawle; 


and 


| 


S; bit a*'kind of remiſfion: fuch as4is_ 
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anda tacit promiſe of amendment : ' for he that 
hach bluſhed for his miFadvencure ha's ſtopt all an- 
' ger, and has his pardon without asking : which 
15 ſome relief to ſuch an one, as knows, Thar apo- 
logies are not to be made without reaſon, neither 
are as other Compliments, but intrench fo much 
upon the Quality, or diſcretion ofthe Anthor. ' I 
ſhould ſay more, that ut is arrexcellent token when 
bluſhes do nor pur our of counrenance , for then a 
yertuous confidence 1s ſeen. under it, which will 
ſoon recover and overcome it : and then, theſe 
fooliſh bluſhes do not misbecome, but add afin- 
Sulargrace and luſtre to a young face ( eſpecially ) 
and to the other-ſex; for who ſees a Lady bluſh, 
and take ic up handiomely, can hardly eſcape to 
be enamour'd. Ir 1s a fign of yertge, whictr is 
morealluring then the faireſt skin and neatelt fea. 
cures intheworld. But fhll it is to. be regarded 
how this ſuffaſion 1s recolleRed ;. for if the ſhame- 
fulneſs proceed from ignorance or imbecillity, -ir 
rather paints then lightens ; if ic happento aſullen 
nature, itdejectsand ſtains it ; they cannot pre. 
ſently reſume their confidence, and reduceit with 
a glory, as our Good Nature can, and can do 
no otherwiſe. - 


To-reſtrain- incommodiries ic behooves us alſo to 
bear our own infirmities and 'inconyeniences, and 
(as niuctias poſſibly ) to conceal them, thar we 
JET G 2 may 
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may not diſturb our friends or neighbours, or im- 
pede the alacricy of our company, Sick perſons 
do retire, and they that viſit them come on pur- | ' 
poſe to condoleand ſympathize wich them, only 
they that have the Plague love to ſpread their in- 
tection, and many that have the Itch , and of this 
latter ſort are the Querulous company, that are 
ever complaining or finding fault with one or 
other, being either old, or crazy, or prejudiced,or 
otherwiſe diſtempered. 


Neſcio an Anticyram ratio illis deſtinet omnem. 


Humanity requires us to take ſometimes a part 
of others inconyeniences upon our ſelves to alevi- | 
ate them , to perſonate another man ( ſometimes) | 
to ſayea miſchief that is coming towards him : to 
bear a part ofanothers blame, when weare inno- 
cent, and to conceal his, to ſave anger, or diyert | 
puniſhment; for a Good Nature is ayerſe to all 
puniſhment and inclin'd to all jenity, It wasa 
ſpeech taken well from Nero, and promiſing a bet- 
ter reign, when a table was brought to him to be | 
ſigned for the death of a malefaRtor, he took the 
ityle, ſaying of his own motion. O qaam mallem 
neſc;ſſe literas ! O how I had rather that I could 
not write! And as Tacitxs has left the Hiſtory, he 
became worſt the ſooneſt, that we ever read of 
any. Nay, itis but humanity ( is as 20 
yolun- 
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voluntarily into danger to prevent a greater or # 
, publick jeopardy. And ſome one man has taken 
ftrangely upon himſelf. A ſoldier of the Great 
Ceſar tooka pile into his own body to cover his 
Commander. Carti#s mounted and arim'd at all 
points leaped into a gulph to divert anill Omen. 
The two Dec: devored their lives for two vito- 
ries. Tribune with 400. ſoldiers took a mortal 
ſtation to redeem the reſt of the Army out of 
ſtraits. 

- Weſee, beſides, when there is a fire, every un- 
concerned perſon will adventure himſelf co extin- 
gSuiſh ic, when violence is done to an innocent, 
every one will concern himſelf to reſcue; whena 
man is in danger of being drowned, a {ſtranger will 
venture in to ſave him. So that Humanity and 
Good Nature are not only in fleight and ſuper- 
ficial points, but extend to realities, On the con- 
trary an ill Nature, though it be trong, or weal- 
thy, or well accommodated cannot find in its 
heart to be helpful, or compaſſionate, or commus 
cative with another ; bur if ir be in miſery, it ha- 
teth all that are more happy, and wiſheth it were 
but able to involve them in the ſame ſtate with it 
ſelf, Medea (the faireſt copy that we have of an 
ill aature ) in the Latine 7 ragediar ; 


And if thog periſh, it dclig hes 
To draw Withit Sicilian nights, Tiaberecon Be 
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Or. with its death to conjure the diffolution of the 
Univerſe 'wich the prayer of Nero, 


"ET. u- Let earth and fire when 1 muſs dy 
v6r1C 2eic Be mixct and temper a with the chie, 
(4 x8; T@ 

Avec. 


| Qr as Per/exs, the laſt King of Mace 
don, when he was taken captive by the Rowan: 
{ trained from a Sanctuary ) curſed thoſe Gods, 
chat had not afforded him proteRion, 


Which makes me think of what an admirable 
temper that ignoble vertue patience is compound- 
el, while ic is eicher not at all regarded, or noted 


07ly by ſuperficial animadverters, asa mark of ab. | 


jection, ora poor ſpirit; it ſignifies an excellent 
#quanimity, an invincible fortitude, a+ certain 


- prudence, and a fingular piece and proportion of 


g00d- humors, which neicher caxech fate, nor 
proyidence, nor repineth at ſeeming inequalities, 
hile it ſees ics inferiors preferred, ics torcunes 


dHpated, irs merits undervalued, its -friendsdifſ- | 
heartened; while nothing in the world ſeems to 


favour it ; it isnot curdled, or turned, bur faves 
Ic ſelf with ſalr, and reſerves it ſelf for the freſh 
water : what were all the arguments of Philoſo- 
phy concerning vanity, indifferency, metriopathy, 
it they had not this ſubje&t? What were all valour, 
or hardineſs, or skjll.ofenterprizing, .if there were 
not 


| 


| 
| 


od Na- 


ture and a high Spit if x be not malicioully 
| ) or 2 reſt. alter 


Laſtly, aS-an aid againlt incurſion of evil acai” 
.deats humanity /15 NEVE. out.of one office or 
other, eicher t0 procure Amities, OF prevent ©n- 
mites, Or recancile breaches, Or © clear {ome 


mens reputations, Or to cover (OMe mens dilgrs” 


ture £0 be 10Y al and trulty, and as (ecre. 35 cs 
cretion ſerves tO be. delights 1n (peaking pra” 
ſes, and in relating any Mans good fortune, with” 
out any glance of.envy oe derrations NV» it -15 
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not much concerned with the ſucceſs of an enemy, 
or repineth at anothers gain obtained to irs own 
prejudice, if notunyjuſtly. For it ſeeks its own 
intereſt witha moſt indifferenc induſtry in reſpe& 
of paſſion; though a moſt intenſe in reſpe& of 


ation, becauſe i& moves only in a {treight line, 


and will rather waive its own advantage, then 
interfere with another, that ſeeks it in the ſame 
way. Infine, a Good Nature isentirely ſo juſt, 
that a dog, or an horſe, or an old tree fare the 
better for it, 


$ $.-IT. It is the part of Humanity to ampliate 
all tavours, to extend all bounties, to ſhare and not 
exemprit ſelf from common lot and fortune. 


To begin with affability, which is an exhibiting 
of ones own perſon to ordinary uſeand accommo- 
dation, to confer and to conyerſe among men 
without exception; it hath eyer been in ſuch 
honor amonglt all civil Nations, and in ſuch re- 
ſtraint amongſt the barbarous, as argues it to be 
an excellent point of humanity, though nothing 
ſeem more natural and familiar, The life and in- 
ſtitution of King Cyr was form'd to this kind of 
liberality, infomuch that if any of his friends were 
disjoyned from him at the Table, he would not 
fall roo, with any cheer, till he had ſent 
ſomewhat of his own ſeryice to w_ of 
Lnem, 


Xenoph. 


Po” as Wool oa 
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them. Alexander was free and- open to all his 
| ſoldiers : Mithridazes could call whole regiments 
by their names, and Ceſar was ſo converſant 
amongſt his men, that every one was ambitious to 
be known to him, and by him to be call'd upon by 
name gave each man invincible reſolution. 27. 
Antonius, who alone of all the Empe. 
rors ( in the judgement of the Hiſtor1- 
an ) did apply the ſtudy of Philoſophers 
' not toterms of ſpeech, or knowledge of opinions, 
butto uſe and praQice in his life, did demean 
himſelf fo civilly and agreeably unto all men, that 
he gave his hand freely to all chat came to him, 
and ſuffered not his Guards to prohibit any one. 

On the other ſide the Kings and Emperors of 
the Barbarous Nations have uſed from ancient 
times hitherto, to keep themſelyes at a great di- 
ſtance from the people, rarely to be ſeen, never 
to be ſpoken to but by ſome few of their fayou- 
rites. As at this day the Raſſian, the on__ 
and the Grand Seignior ; a thing that renders them 
as odious, as contemptible to our European man- 
ners; which exa& from our greateſt Perſons (one 
time or other ) the greateſt affability. Much more 
of meaner ſubjesto be eaſie of acceſs, ready of 
ſpeech, and ſpeedy of diſpatch. 


Herodjan. 


And to this it may ſeem that curteſfie properly 


doth belong giving and receiving all kind of fayour 
in 
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incomportment, wherein 1t 1s a ſhame to be yan» 
quiſhed, and a glory to contend in oondeſcehti. 


on. Every Comphmenter knows this, bur be 


turns his back and laughs, and thisthart is noc (een 
makes'the complimient ( as the yulgar .count: jt.) 
the other is but 6bkgation, andoughtto be fincere, 
And it implies twothings ; firſt, that a man does 
not eſteem himſelf better then another ( ſaving his 
quality, if there be- any difference.) And ſecond- 
ly, that he 1s ſenſible of any favopr, and does not 
take a kindneſs {as T have heard the Frexchto tax 
the humor ofus Exgliſh) tor an obligation, which 


alſo implies two thingsfarthber-; firſt, that acour- 


teous perſon gently weighs the tendency of a fair 
aUdreſs, and ſecondly, that he anſwers it with 
reality according ts impore. If it be an excuſe, 
he takesit in good part, and 1snot difficult :- if it 
be a tender, he reveiyes it with remerciment : fit 
be a benefit, he ſhews what account he makes of it 
by his expreſſions:-of alacricy. And when- the 
party is gone, theſenſeis doubted, by how much 
aſſentation is removed, and to acknowledge now 


is more free, for whatelſe can a man ulily glory | 


in, but in that wherein he ſecretly rejoyceth ? 
Graritnde in a generous heart: is ſweet, and moſt 
prolifique of good humours. It gurgleth with che 
heart-bloud out of one ventricle into another, 
till it be heated ro perfeRion, and fir to engender 
more kindneſſes, And what pleaſure doch it w_ 
tiply 


— 


| 
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tiply in that conceipt? how doth ix-prefer to live 


1, inother breaſts, more then in its own? And t@ 


periſh that ic may revive toa loving remembrance? 
Which is the reaſon why ic is perpetual, and can 
never be diſobliged;- boundleſs, and thinks ir 
never has requited , and.infatiablein the coyerting 
of new exchanges. | 


Itisaparr of courteſy to0, to be ready to be 
acquainted, as well as accolted; but there is a 
ſecrec difficulty, which I have obſerved ordinary 
in this particular amongſt the better ſpirits, and 
chat is, from whence in point of decency, or ex- 
pediency an acquaintance ſhould begin, if two 
perſons be well diſpoſed to it. One is loth to ſeek: 
the other loth co interprec ſuch apparence, before 
it is expreſt ( though poſlibly perceived ) leaſt he 
ſhould be overforward, or miſtaken : for a free 
ſpiric cannot be like Horace his rant#m 1n ſeeking 
of acquaintance: he cannot 1mpole- himſelf, or 
demit' of his own fpirir, to $914 
be ingratiated with a ftran- Kirin _ ny 
ger : but they do not obſerve ge. Ser. x, Sar. 9. 
while they affect to reſerve to 
each other a particular point of grandeur, they 
ftand offin pun&tilio's, which are petty feminine 
intrigues, and not magnanimous: whereas true 
greatneſs 1s preſerved only by generoſity. Every 
man 1s open to another, when - occaſion brings 
them 
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them into preſence : and eyery good intention 
juſtifies it felf, it there be no intereſt to draw it | 
into ſuſpition. Acceſs and receſsare free, and to 
faſhion an occaſion more particular out of a pene- 
ral, with a natural addreſs; addeth more grace 
to him that commenceth, then to him that ſecon- 
deth an application; and it ſhould be conſidered, 
that to enterpriſe was ever more noble, then to 
hold ones ſelf paſſive, wherefore, where there is 
ſuch a ſenſe berwixt two, it becomes both to be. 
come diſcreet eſſayers, and not to affect the glory 
to be later : for it is the more Humane to be con- 
fident, where a retreat is alwayes Generous. It 
is another point of this Good Quality to be com. 


plaiſant in Company ; ſerious where they are fo + |- 


diſpoſed; free and merry when time ſerves ; 
compoſed, when weare to conſerve dignity, Light 
and aQtiye, when we are toentertain, orto be di- 
verted. The humour is not to be brought with 
us; butto be taken up at the ſight of the preſence. 
Such is the correſpondency of diſcourſe. Not to 
bring in Cato among Poets, nor Lxcias among 
Divines and tender conſciences. Nor a Councel 
of war into a banqueting houſe, nor the Privy 
Councel into a Ladies Chamber, nor a ſubtle 
Contra into the Temple : but to ſhew our ſelyes 
well affected and delighted with the ball that 1s in 
hand, or the argument that we- find upon the 


Carpet, And ſuch muſt be the procedure to the 
Po 
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perſons, in whom we are to takecontent : and 
acknowledge their. variety. If there be of the 
( beaux efpris ) che refined wits among them, or 
of the ( Cavaglien garbati e polits ) more accom- 
pliſhed Gentlemen; or a mixture of Qualities and 
Tempers ; Humanity requires us to conſort withall 
for the cime,as far as our ſufficiency conduceth,and 
forbiddeth not to delight more in what we find 
agreeable, and to make our own company out of 
any number, when it may be done without Sciſm: 
for we may not break up a ſociery,till it is for their 
own eaſe, or intercourſe. But if (perchance ) 
our fortune bring us into company, where the 
defeRs exceed the treat, Humanity will hardly 
 allow( unleſs by the way of wit, which is either 
of little force, or apt to afford more matter to 
their petulancy ) leaſt we ſeem to make our ſelyes 
Maſters where we have no Authority : much leſs 
to condemn like judges in full commiſlion : but yer 
obligeth us to diſprove- without diſguſt, and to 
retire without paſſion, if occaſion do not bind us, 
But if it do, a good countenance may be able to 
qualify che company, or to keep. any thing that is 
unhandſome, or oyer-bold from taſtning-/; on. it 
ſelf. Not, but that reproof , may be. ſometimes 
very natural ; and ſometimes neceſſary; where it 
is like to do more good then hurt, Eſpecially, 
ones private friends humanicy, calls upon one t 

admoniſh : but not to entermeddle (though with 
ong 
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one particular ) where the il} qualities ſurpaſs the 
good, | fe trowve rude de juger celny-la, en qui 
les manvaiſes qualitez ſurpaſſent les bonnes. Mon- 
raigne. 1. 3.ch.'\19; ] W 


-.Topaſs from words to a&; we are bound in 
kumaniry £o dire&t a firanger upon his requelt; 
to- reduce him, ff we perceive him in anerror, 
without asking 2 to afſilt him in attaining his de- 
fire, when we can do ic without indecency, or 
mpediment to ourſelves: but weare bound to 
gnard ſome deeorum, even againit ciyil offices 7 
for a-man may not offer his feryiceto a yertuous 
Lady, that is a tranger to him, when ſhe wants 


aready ſervant, ' thongh peradvercure it would 


be a kindneſs to her, becauſe it will bring a-point 
of decency on both fidesin queſtion-: but if rhere 
be any" gredt nee}, ir will not only excuſe; but 
over-balance't to the fide of high civility. So it 
docyniot befit aperſon of Quality to aid a porter, 
though he'be nearer then another ; but ifir be to 
ſave the-poor ' man from any great harm, he 
ought to conſider; tiniſelf alſo to be but a man. 
Anthe like inſtunces we might deduce ro-other 
caſes.” Thaef6re' ro proceed a little farther, 
when we fee atother-I#bouring about a buſineſs, 
that'we'cen do'without pains, tt is a part of Good 
- Nattre torelieve andexpedite him. Some ſmaller 
ntomventncesweare to take port our ſelves = 
a the 
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the greater commodiry of another, and alittle 

excer or-our- ſelves, if they be divers that ſhalt 
perecive the benefic of our deceſtion. Why ſhould 
Itake upa great room by preoccupation, to {trat- 
cenothers, if I may do as well: or ( almoſt ) as 
fweetly with a leſs? Why ſhould 1 eat alone if I 
have to ſpare and: ocherswant ? Nay, why ſhould 
norT delight, - orar- leaftcommand my ſelf ( ſome- 
rimes )' ro want for company? Alexander the 
Greac; when he was with achoice party of his 
hotſe in purſuit 6f Darizs, was like to periſh 
with his men for want of water, Atthe laſt, ſome 
of-his men broughc a ſmall quantity, whereof 
whenhe was abour.to drink, feeing how wiſtfully 


- hisGenartemen, that were about him look'd upon 


x, hereturn'dthe water back, ſaying, he would 
not'dtink and they faine, ,. ,- , vl 
And/ when they faw: his YF51900 77% thy, 
Wi s5 Ip a4 y0- 
contigence. and generoſity , HiTeryy Tus div Eywor 
they all cryed our,theywere Ganaie muiny. Phe. 
neither thirſty nor weary, PRE | 
nov wholely mortal, while: chey had fucha King. tn 
the Sacred Story King David would not drink--of 
waterthat his Championsbrought him,chough his 
ſotil-thirlied;, becauſerhey "ir ane.” their lives 
for it; And never was a King'of 7/>4eb ſo beloved: 
as he:'Sir P. S54ney, when he: tad recovered his 


mortal wound near Zatphey, and thirked by rea- 


lot! of the- inflammation; - while! he' was fetring: 
201 the 
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..._ .,, the bottleto his mouth, eſpieda poor 
8. FGrewill ſoldier, who had likewiſe took hig 


laſt at the ſame break faſt, looking gaſtly towards ' 


it. To whom the noble Knight, my friend, faith 
he, thy neceſſity is yet the greater, And ſo made 
him drink firſt, and then pledg'd him. And what 
Engliſh man was ever ſo lamented at a Funeral ? 
| A Good Nature is not willing to 
—_— Mr. _— ie _ from its part of 

" ſuffering, when it may, or can: 
117 R0ET her but a Noble Nacure will ſuffer 
voluntarily to excuſe a weaker. Which is yet 
more : Humanity will offer violence to the ſtouteſt 
ſoul breathing, when ir ſelf ſuffers, and cannot 


furmount the rage of deſtiny, Aſarcetxs, who 


was the moſt pugnacious, earneſt Captain of his 
age, when he ſaw the City of Syracuſe, which 
he had fo long beſieged ſack't and burn'c by his 
ſoldiers, while. he could not help it, wept in 
erief, andindignation. And ſodid Ts, called 
the delight of mankind, at the ſubyerſion of os 
ruſalem, complaining of nm rebellions that 
had conſtrained him. Theſe were manly tears, 
that are able to affet men, more then all 
the art,oreloquence in the world : for they cannot 
happen without a great commotion; nor come 
from a brave man without a yehement diſturbing 
the ſpeRators : yet when common Nature ſuffers 
every man mult be moyed. If a man weep cally. 
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he is ſoft and childiſh ; bur if he can 'weep at his 
own'difcretion; I would not updertake to write 
his charaRer. I think 1 have heard, that the 
Fox and the Crocodile can diſſemble weeping, but 
they are both but difſembling.” Ingenuity can on- 
| typrefs them from a noble heatt chrough pity of 
ome irreparable loſs ; or grief of ſome indignity 
that deprives it of the honour and favour that it 
moſt eſteems with a Prince, or a Parent, or ſome 
Heroick lover. | Shall 1 add to theſe, rhat it is a 
part of the bounty ofa Good Nature, that ic de- 
lights in mens affeftions, and real inclinations? 
That it thinks it not worth the-while to live in 
this light, 1f chere were not a mutual tranſmigra- 
tion intoone anothers breaſts? If it were not to 
| "raiſeour memories above the leye], and to live 
upon the wings of favour after we are dead? 
And asno Appetite is giver in-yain, this makes 
it d6 acceptably, and avoid -all things ingrateful. 
Bur however, it is its own reward at preſent, for 
what in this life is fo. ſweet as favour ? If we are 
prefent with our friends, this only makes us feel 
the value of our enjoyments: -If we are abſent, 
or dejeRted, or fallen into diſgrace : that they 
wilt yindicate and recommend us is our hope of 
recovery* And when we dy, we feel ( almoſt) 
withm the Coffin the wind and ſhowers of 
fighs and tears, wherewith they follow us to our 
graves: from whence we may chance toanſwer 
H them 
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themin a pale Violet, ora lock of time, or( it 


maybe) in the ſprig of a Palm-tree, with this 


Motto, Depreſſa reſurgo, 


$.F. IIl. To conclude with ſome embelliſh- 
ments, which we conſider as attraQtive qualities in 


a Good Nature. A perſon may be more beloyed 
for a little vertue well managed, then for many | 
oreat ones, which ( peradyenture) cannot be 


made to ſerye the ends of meaner qualities. There 
are excellent yeriues, that are not properly the 
objeRs of our loye, but rather of our honor and 
admiration, and ſo by conſequent have not their 
attraftion ſo much to ſenſe as reaſon, for wiſdom, 
and learning, and conſtancy, and ſeverity, and 
courage, and reſolution are only good bottoms: 
if they come to benealed with an amiable temper, 
they may then affet with adyantage, and pain 
more by their light, then they could have done 
by their heat. For commonly the fortune of mens 
fancies playeth more with ſuperficjal graces, and 
makes the plauſible and compliant more happ 
then the Valiant or the Politick. As if it were more 
humane, and obliging to be verſatile, facile, tem- 
porary, then ſour, invincible, conſtant and immo- 
vable. Though theſe bethe more Heroick ver- 
fues, which turn the world about in ſpite of mean- 
fr courages, For attraQtion, it is it ſelf no vertue, 
"re 8 ſplendor of berry, char giverh grace uf 
onor 
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honor to every ation it is a coruſcation of nia. 
ny fair qualities in divers poſtures, as a Diamond 
hath a luſtre from divers points according to the 
poliſhing. Here there ifſues a ray of wit, promi- 
ſing more in reſerye, then an height or flight of 
ſpirit, not to be defined by any other ; here ata- 
crity, there reſumption ; here a lovingneſs, there 
a chaſtiry, not to be attempted; here a licrle 
courage ( and not too Much, for a rampant luſti- 
neſs doth not become, not a valiant man, and 
among meticulous women, we priſe not a Yirago ) 
there a deal of pity. Here is bounty, there is mo- 
deſty. In fine, that which is reſeryed, or ſeems to 
be,chough ir is not ſeen what, gaineth more, theri 
that which is diſcovered. There is one ſort of at- 
traction that affeReth our ſuperiors, and infalli- 
bly draws their fayours and condeſcentions, whicti 
ismorein the manner of ſubmiffions, then in the 
thing it ſelf, Where there is a ſenſibility of their 
pleaſures, a reſentment of their concerns, a con- 
yenance with the points of their honor and tenders 
neſs, and a promptneſs of addreſs to uſher up thoſe 
tendencies; they are taken with their ſeryant, #$ 
if it were withtheir own fatniliar Gerizs, There is 
another to raiſe the benevolence of our interiors, 
which is in curteſie, modeſty, referyation, and'per- 
miſſion. And another of obliging equals, whicly 
depends upon their yarious inclinations. 
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A liberty of addreſs, a grace of motjon,a round- 
neſs of receſs, an alacrity in preſence, and ſecret | 
forms of tranſition affect all Gentile ſpirics, arg 
leave an admiration in the vulgar. To appear to 
be kind, and loving, and yet to be choice in beſtow- 
ing of its fayours maketh every one, that is not 
haughty, or ſtupid, to ſeek to render themlelyes | 
worthy.. To be free and pleaſant, and as dextrous 
to take it up, and become what is requiſite to de- 
ceive the expeRation ; when it begins to be bold 
and thinks of diſcovering and maltering what be- 
fore it admired, trainsa loyer into new mazes. Ex- 
peRation is to be anſwered, and nor ſatisfied, ſuf- 
pition.to be diſappointed. Beſides, there are ſec- 
veral ſuitsand modes of temper, which a rich ſpi- 
rit kath eyer ready in its wardrope : the dreſs may 
be altered every day with a lictle coſt or pains. 
Who appeareth till in one habit of mind and hu- 
mor is ſoon comprehended, and contemned, 
though he pretend plaineſfs, it is taken for fimpli- 
city. What took at one time will not pleaſe at 
another. Bur a ſubtile ſpirit will ſoon find in com- 
pany what is acceptable, and how to train and di- 
vert diſcourſe before ſatiety ; - while we give our 
ſelves freely, we ſhould not »oſ#xi copians facere, 
but from the beſt entertainment riſe with an appe- 


tite, and part cleanly, that the next meeting may 
be more ſweet. Og 


/ 
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'  Thereſt] believe are inexplicable, but ifthey 
were to be diſcabined by Art, they could not be 
tranſlated, where Nature were not a bounteous 
Miſtreſs. 


